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([Or1GINaL CoMMUNICATION] 


THE PROPOSED BOTANIC GARDEN. 


eager a of the AMERICAN DRUGGIST, who are interested 
in the proposed plan of establishing a botanical gar- 
den in this city, may like to know something of one of the 
sites which has been mentioned as particularly eligible for 
this purpose. 

Those who have travelled on the N. Y. and Harlem 
R. R. will recall the Bronx River, which is nearly parallel 
with the course of the railroad for many miles beyond 
Fordham, and which, at this place, passes off towards the 
south, to empty into the Long Island Sound beyond 
Riker’s Island. From its mouth to a point near Wood- 
lawn Cemetery, this stream forms the boundary of the 
city, and throughout a greater portion of its course its 
surroundings are of the most picturesque character. In 


(ORIGINAL CoMMUNICATION.] 
THE OLD LONDON DRUG WAREHOUSE.* 


i the proposed demolition of the old warehouses in Fen- 

church Street, belonging to the now defunct East and 
West India Dock Co., becomes un fait accompli, the 
London drug trade will lose one of its most interesting 
landmarks. 

In these warehouses are situated the rooms in which for 
years past the members of the trade have been accus- 
tomed to inspect the drugs offered for sale by auction 
every fortnight, and it is not saying too much when we 
state that generations of druggists have trod the floors of 
these rooms since they were first devoted to their present 
use. Whilst some have come for profit, others, like the 
late Daniel Hanbury, have come for instruction, and to 
these latter the room and its contents must ever have 
proved a source of invaluable information. 





A view in the Bronx Park. 


1883, the Legislature of the State appointed a commission 
to select and locate lands for public parks, and this com- 
mission chose, among others, an area of about 660 acres, 
located on both sides of the Bronx, from Williams Bridge 
on the North to Wcst Farms on the South, the centre of 
which is to the eastward of the St. John’s College, at Ford- 
ham. The late Professor Alphonso Wood, of the College 
of Pharmacy of the City of New York, used to be enthusi- 
astic over this bit of country as a field for botanical re- 
search, and was accustomed, every spring, to take his 
class to it as a most desirable for field practice. 
Taking a train on the Harlem R. R., from the Grand Cen- 
tral Depot to the Jerome Park Station, a short walk to the 
eastward brings the visitor to the western bank of the 
Bronx, and discloses one of the most charming bits of 
landscape to be found anywhere in the neighborhood of 
the city. We give a single illustration of a portion of this 
tract, but the number of equally beautiful views are al- 
most without limit. Wherever in this park the botanical 
garden may be located, it will have most delightful sur- 
roundings; the only disadvantage being, that for many 
years to come it will be beyond the reach of the majority 
of those who might profit by its existence. For the pres- 
ent generation, at least, the park surrounding the Museum 
of Natural History would seem to be a better location, 
since it would be much more accessible for students and 
casual visitors. 


Here may be seen collected together drugs from almost 
every country in the world—drugs, not as seen in the 
chemist’s store, but in the natural condition in which they 
are sent from the various points of production. In 
the small museum attached may be seen specimens of 
everything in the way of curiosities that have appeared 
amongst the drugs imported during the last thirty years; 
fine specimens of gums of all descriptions; roots which 
have by nature been twisted in life-like and grotesque 
shapes; curious insects imbedded in transparent gums; 
skeletons of rats and reptiles, which have from time to 
time been found amongst the various goods sent into the 
port of London. 

In the various show-rooms may be seen once every fort- 
night the goods which are offered for sale on the following 
day, and a casual visitor will find plenty to instruct him 
if he chooses to turn in and inspect them. To suchas are 
not in a position to do so, a brief description of the vari- 
ous articles may not be devoid of interest. 

The bulky goods are those which first attract the atten- 
tion. Rows of seronsof ipecacuanha meet theeye. These 
serons are made of hides, in pieces laced together with 
leather thongs. Sometimes as many as a hundred are ex- 
posed to view, but for the last year there has been a great 
scarcity of this root, and there are seldom more than 





* From our English Correspondent. 
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about thirty to beseen at onetime. Lately attempts have 
been made to introduce ipecacuanha grown in the East 
Indies, but the attempt has not been successful, owing to 
its inferior quality, and the few bales that have been dis- 

of have realized such low prices that there is not 
much chance of the attempt being made again. The East 
Indian root is in thick, short pieces, somewhat similar to 
the Carthaginian species, but paler in color, and is said to 
be totally deficient in the properties which render the 
South American root of value. The various descriptions 
of sarsaparilla are always plentifully exhibited, and the 
visitor may be sure of seeing nearly every kind. The 
Jamaican is the most valuable, and comes in large bales 
made up of small, roughly done-up bundles. There is 
also what is called “ native Jamaica,” which is easily dis- 
tinguished from the real Jamaica by its red color, and sel- 
dom or never coming in bundles, being generally packed 
loose in bales. The Honduras kind is always done up in 
neat, tightly bound bundles, or bobbins, and is generally 
covered at each end with hides in addition to being iron 
hooped. Other inferior kinds are the Guatemala, Guaya- 
quil, Lima, Jamaica, and Mexican, the latter being gen- 
erally of very indifferent quality. Aloes of all sorts take 
up a considerable share of the room, and display infinite 
variety in the mode of packing. East India socotrine 
aloes are almost always in kegs; Zanzibars are either in 
tin-lined cases or else are packed in theskins of monkeys. 
The cases generally fetch more money, and therefore it is 
sometimes the practice to run those in skins into cases 
and resell them. Curacoas are sometimes in boxes, but as 
often in gourds, and the different qualities of these are 
almost endless, the low dark predominating and the fine 
bright livery being scarce. Gum Benjamin is another ar- 
ticle of which plenty can be seen by the visitor. The 
Siam quality is the most esteemed, and when in bold, flat 
pieces commands a high price. Of this gum a very fine 
specimen may be seen in the museum referred to, being a 
piece of the identical gum which was used at the funeral 
obsequies of the Emperor Nicholas, of Russia, and which 
then realized £120 per cwt. Sumatra and Penang kinds 
are of about equal value, and are of nearly similar qual- 
ity, the Penang having a more glassy appearance than 
the Sumatra. This gum is always packed in large, square 
blocks, which have to be cut open before the quality can 
be discerned. In former days, it was the practice to saw 
the blocks in halves across the middle, but the shippers of 
the gum acquired a knowledge of this practice, and utilized 
it by packing the ends with gum of inferior quality, so 
that nowit has become necessary to cut one or two blocks 
diagonally in order to discover the deception, and it is 
needless to say that this has been of great effect in pre- 
venting the fraudulent practice which we have mentioned. 

We have not space here to give details of all the goods 
which may be seen in these warehouses, but they com- 
prise a host of drugs, among which may be mentioned 
gamboge, myrrh, dragon’s blood, gums of all sorts, jalap, 
sarsaparilla, rhubarb, scammony, and other drugs too 
numerous to mention. The valuable goods, such as musk, 
ambergris, civet, castor, etc., are shown in a separate 
room, and are equally open to inspection by the public. 
On a long table, running down the centre of the room, are 
laid out the various tins and bottles of these goods. A 
custodian is appointed by the Dock Company to watch 
the valuables and pilot the visitor on his voyage a 
the room. Most of my readers will be familiar with the 
appearance of musk in the pod, but, perhaps, some of 
them have only seen what are now called the old-fashioned 
pods, that is to say, the pods which have a thick under 
and upper skin. The attention of these must be called to 
what are called the thin-skin pods. These pods have the 
usual thick skin underneath, but the upper skin is np 
a thin bladder, generally of a blue tint, the slightest pric 
in which would be sufficient to release the treasure con- 
fined beneath. These pods at the present moment realize 
about 95s. per oz., whereas the old-fashioned pods fetch 
about 10s. under that figure. The musk offered for sale is 
all of it sorted over by the warehouse keeper, and classi- 
fied either as pile 1, 2, or 3, according to quality, the worst 
pods being of course put in the third category. False 
packing is of frequent occurrence with musk ; John China- 
man being by no means above inserting lumps of lead and 
other foreign substances into the pods, and it is marvel- 
lous how cleverly they sometimes adulterate a pod which, 
to all external appearance, has never been tampered with. 
Russian cabardine pods have been greatly improved in 
appearance during the last few years, some fine parcels of 
thin-skinned pods having been on the market recently. 
Ambergris is also shown in all qualities, from fine light 
and gray down to black substances, which cause wonder 
as to what purpose they can be applied-to. 

Want of space compels me to forego a more full descrip- 
tion of the articles of interest to druggists that can be seen 
at the Fenchurch Street warehouse, but I can only invite 
the visitor to London to include the ‘‘drug show room” 
in the programme of his tour, and can safely promise that 
he will derive both amusement and instruction from the 
experiment. 





Creosote is said to be rendered tasteless by administer- 
ing it in brandy and carbonated water. 
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‘(ORIGINAL CoMMUNICATION.] 
PHARMACOGNOSTICAL NOTES. 
No. 6.—INSECT FLOWERS. 

BY JOS. SCHRENK. 


Lie contradictory and, in many re-spects, incomplete 
descriptions of the anatomical characteristics of the 
flowers furnishing insect powder, contained in recent pub- 
lications,* was noticed when I had occasion to refer to 
them during an examination of some samples of the pow- 
der. In this brief note I will discuss only those points 
which seem to have been overlooked by former observers. 

The ridges on the stems of the flower-heads of Chry- 
santhemum cinerarizefolium Benth. and Hook. (furnishing 
the Dalmatian flowers) consist of collenchyma tissue, 
which surpasses in bulk the bast and woody tissues of the 
fibro-vascular bundles; we find, therefore, in the powder 
fragments composed of collenchyma cells. It is evident 
that their number must vary in proportion with the 
p mea of stems ground with the flowers; in a good pow- 

er they should be met with only sparingly, but as their 
thickened walls consist of cellulose, they can be easily de- 
tected by the use of Schulze’s reagent (chloroiodide of zinc). 
In Chrysanthemum roseum Weber & Mohr (the principal 
species furnishing the Persian insect powder), even the 
depressions between the ridges are lined with a layer of 
these cells, so that a closed ring of collenchyma is seen at 
the circumference of the cross-section of the stem. 

The scales of the involucre are always strengthened and 
stiffened on their outer side, over and on both sides of the 
midrib, by a coherent layer of sclerenchyma cells, many 
of which are elongated, with oblique, often even pointed 
ends, and joined in the manner of prosenchyma cells. In 
the smallest quantity of the powder we find some frag- 
ments entirely consisting of these sclerotic cells, which are 
recognized as such by their thick walls pierced with nar- 
row canals. These fragments are much more numerous 
in the Persian than in the Dalmatian powder; this is 
readily accounted for by the fact that the greater portion 
of the very rigid, greenish involucral scales (with the ex- 
ception of the dark reddish-brown scarious margin) con- 
sists of sclerenchyma cells. 

On the outer surface, and along the membranaceous 
edges of the scales of the Dalmatian flowers, there are 
numerous hairs of a very characteristic structure. A long 
cell with attenuated ends is placed horizontally on a stalk 
formed of from one to three cells arising from the epi- 
dermis. Usually the terminal, horizontal cell is bent and 
twisted in various ways (Figs. 1 and 6), frequently hooked 
at the end (Figs. 3 and 4), so that a dense, felt-like layer 
is formed, especially on the outermost scales. The point 
of insertion of the stem of the trichome also varies; fre- 
quently it is shifted to near the extremity of the terminal 
cell (Fig. 6), which is particularly the case with the hairs 
at the margin, near the apex of the scales. The flower 
— are also densely covered with hairs of the same 

ind. 

Ungert+ noticed similar trichomes on the stem of C. 
roseum cultivated near Berlin, and calls them ‘‘ glandular 
hairs (colleters).” If they are of the same nature as those 
observed by myself, as 1 must assume from Unger’s de- 
scription and figure, they cannot be glandular hairs or 
colleters. Neither their contents nor theshape and struc- 
ture of their walls compel us, in the absence of any ob- 
served secretion, tb assign to them the function of glands, 
especially as the flowers of our plant are abundantly sup- 
plied with another kind of trichomes which are unmis- 
takable epidermal oil-glands.{ 

Unger states expressly § that C. (Pyrethrum) cinerarize- 
folium is glabrous. Numerous samples of the best quality 
of Dalmatian flowers, both closed and open, obtained from 
reliable commercial sources, invariably exhibited the hairs 
described.| It is barely possible that Unger has in view 
the flowers of C. cinerarizfolium growing spontaneously 
which I had no opportunity to examine. If so, the general 
statement that the flowers are glabrous is, to say the least, 
misleading, for all the commercial Dalmatian insect 
flowers are obtained from cultivated plants. In any case, 
I must consider the occurrence of these characteristic 
hairs of great diagnostic importance, for, as the scales 
form a considerable portion of the flowers, the hairs al- 
ways ought to be seen inthe powder. In fact, I never 

* An article by J. Hart (British and Colonial Druggist, reprinted in Phar- 
maceutical Record, Oct., 1888) is —— by some drawings which are 
intended to illustrate the tissues met with in the different parts of the flower. 
They are, however, so indistinct and devoid of minuteness of detail, that they 
are of little practical use. The elaborate paper by H. Unger in Pharmaceu- 
tische Zeitung, vol. xxxii., p. 685, and vol. xxxiii., p. 81 and p. 181, contains, 
besides the literature of the subject, valuable information, chiefly in reference 
to the amount and composition of the ash of various a of the powder. 
There is also found a good morphological description of the flowers, while 
the histological characteristics are not completely stated. 

Inan article by G. M. Beringer on the ‘‘ Hungarian Daisy *’ (Amer. Journal of 
Pharm.., 1889, No. 1), which came to my notice after these notes had been written, 
the anatomical structure does not receive any attention. The only allusion to 
a microscopical examination is found on p. 4: ‘‘ Microscopically no difference 


could be detected between the two powders,”’ 7. e., those of the ‘‘ Daisy ”’ and the 
insect flowers. (1) 





L. c. 
; C, F. Fliickiger, ‘‘ Pharmakogn. d. Pflanzenreiches,”’ p. 783: “‘ sessile, four- 
celled glands.” 

§ L.c., p. 81. 

| Neither Flickigern or Marmé in their works on Pharmacognosy mention 
the hairiness of the scales, 
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failed to find them in good Dalmatian powder, at least the 
large terminal cells, either entire or broken. 

In Persian insect powder I could detect only very few 
hairs, and the flowers of C. roseum which I subsequently 
examined proved to be almost entirely glabrous, only at the 
region where the stem widens into the recepta- 
cle, was the surface of the stem as well as the 
base of the outermost scales found covered with 
a white hoariness. The hairs were of the same 
structure as those described above, but the ter- 
minal cells were muceh longer. Very rarly a 
few scattered, very long hairs were found along 
the midrib, near the apex of the scale. The 
flowers examined had been imported from Ba- 
tum, and answered in every respect the descrip- 
tion of C. roseum,* so that Unger’s assumption 
(based on the examination of some specimens 
raised in the botanic garden at Wiirzburg), that 
the spontaneously growing plants of C. roseum 
have no hairs at all,+ does not seem to be cor- 
rect, and it will be hardly necessary to consider 


the hairs found on the stems of the plants culti- \ 


vated in the vicinity of Berlin as a specific dis- 
tinction.{ Still, the scarcity of these trichomes 
on C. roseum—provided it proves to be constant 
—combined with the comparative abundance of 
the sclerenchyma cells mentioned above, would 
enable us to tell the powders obtained of the two 
species of Chrysanthemum from one another. 

These hairs are entirely absent from the in- 
volucre and the stem of a spurious insect flower 
known to the trade as the ‘‘Hungarian” or 
‘‘ Russian daisy,” which seems to have been used 
as an adulterant of the Dalmatian flowers for 
some time.§ The admixture of this article to 
the true flowers, could, therefore, eventually be 
detected by the scarcity of the hairs; by a care- 
ful comparison with a standard powder even 
the relative proportions might be approximate- 
ly computed. As a positive characteristic I 
would mention the small several-celled hairs 
which I detected on the apparently glabrous 
scales of these spurious insect flowers in consid- 
erable numbers. At first all of them presented 
themselves as simple, straight, four to ten celled 
trichomes (Fig. 11), but the peculiar abruptness 
of the terminal cell caused me to inspect a large 
number of hairs, when I noticed some which 
showed at their end the remnants of what must 
evidently have been a large inflated cell (Fig. 

12). At last I detected a few hairs with a muc 
elongated and thin-walled end-cell (Fig. 13). 
There seems to be little doubt that these are 
glanduler hairs. The inflation and rupture of 
the terminal cell is a striking peculiarity of his- 
tological interest and deserves closer investiga- 
tion. Another form of glandular trichome, con- 
sisting of 10 or 12 cells which form a globular 
head ip jee ona short stalk, occurs on the 
scales of these flower-heads. 

Most conspicuous among the fragments of the 13 
marginal corolla in insect powder are the papillze 
covering the upper epidermis (Fig. 10). Their 
much-thickened striate walls do not seem to be 
easily broken up during the process of grinding. 

But as the petals of other related species are 
similarly constructed, this is of little practical 
importance. Merely for the sake of placing the observa. 
tion on record, I mention the occurrence of stomata on 
the marginal corolla of C. cinerarizfolium, which are re- 
markably numerous, especially on the lower side.| 

The pollen grains are not perfectly globular, as might be 
inferred from some descriptions and Heance, but on an op- 
tical cross-section present the appearance illustrated by 
Fig. 7, which shows the three depressions in the very 
much thickened, prickly exine, at which the intine breaks 
through when the pollen-sacks are formed (Figs. 8 and 9). 
The spurious insect flowers mentioned above have pollen 
grains of very similar structure and size, so that the com- 
paratively large amount of pollen in a powder is not eo ipso 
a proof of its genuineness. 

he insect flowers raised in California (Buhach), which 
belong to C. cinerarizefolium, do not show any structural 
difference from the flowers grown in their native coun- 
try. 

Besides the usual fluids for clearing up or bleaching the 
tissues, Scbulze’s reagent will prove very useful in ex- 
amining the powder. It will bring out very clearly the 
hairs and the collenchyma cells, which are stained blue 
while the sclerenchyma cells and the pollen grains will as- 





* Cf. Marmé, |. c., p. 271, and Fliickiger, 1. ¢., p. 783. 
+ L.c., p. 81. 
§ Gr the’ note a 
. the note on insect flowers and wders b; 2 UO, 

I te Se Se Se Se: ae M, Beringer, py 4. U. Andrus, Pharm. 
is rather surprising that in J. Moller’s excellent book “‘ Mikroskopi 
sarees - — bon ogee ong ap we should find the statement 1. s 

in the epidermis of the petals there are no stomata! Cf. “Com- 
eh osasnsnedie 

. the abstract from H, ler’s ‘ Die tropi i 0g 
Druaaist, Jan., 1887, p. 3. pische Agrikultur,” in Amer, 
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sume a yellow color. At the same time, of course, starch, 
a very common adulteration of insect powder, will become 
plainly distinguishable, if present. 


College of Pharmacy of the City of N. Y., Jan. 11th, 1889. 











EXPLANATION OF FIGURES. 


Figs. 1-6, hairs on stem and involucral scales of C. cinerariefolium; Figs. 
1-4, x 125; Fig. 5, x 91; Fig. 6, x 281. (Horizontal cells from 275-520 micromil- 
limeters ve Figs. 7, 8, 9, Pollen grains from Dalmatian powder, x 875, Fig. 
10, Papilla of marginal corolla (from Dalmatian powder), x 230. Figs. 11, 12, 
13, hairs from involucral scales of ‘‘ Hungarian or Russian daisies,’’ x 280, 


Modified Formula for Brown Mixture. 


Mr. J. H. BuckINGHAM recommended to the Philadelphia 
College of Pharmacy at a recent meeting the following 
mode of preparing the Mistura Glycyrrhize Composita, 
which avoids the occurrence of a ps and yields a 
product which has been commended by several physicians : 


Purified, Extract of Glycyrrhiza.... ..... 4 oz, avoir, 
Sugar (OGL) v6. s6.0:005.6:0:6 Bsa a tes see Osten a 
Gum-Arabic in Selected Pieces........... 5 
Camphorated Tincture of Opium ........ 2 fl. oz. 
Wine of Antimony ....... natives wie cata 1 kha 
Spirit of Nitrous Ether........ ee eeaacees , Pemle 
PRIMO EVV ROE we o.oo occ seis ecseees 1 fi. dr. 
WUEOEE eee, ches occu deb ede ean ett es 12 fl, oz. 


The mixture of glycyrrhiza, sugar, and gum-arabic is 
tied > in a bag. Having mixed the other ingredients, 
with the ere of the ammonia water, place them in a 
wide-mouthed bottle and suspend the bag in the liquid. 
In two days the solids will be dissolved, when the ammonia 
may be added and the whole made to measure one pint by 
the addition of water.—Am. Jour. of Pharm. 








*‘ Encrivoir,” a solution which easily remove the stains 
of ink and iron rust, is said to be a solution containing 
two parts each of alum, tartaric acid, and distilled water, 
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Testing the Purity of Reagents. 


Up to the present time, manufacturing chemists have 
been in the habit of putting on the market various quali- 
ties of chemicals, the better grades of which have usually 
been distinguished by the designations ‘‘purum,” ‘“‘ pu- 
rissimum,” ‘‘ chemically pure,” etc. But it is well known 
that the purity of the articles was only a relative one, 
there being scarcely any which fully deserved the appel- 
lation. Itis a well-known fact that when, for instance, 
‘“‘Sulphuric Acid, C. P.” is ordered from one of our man- 
ufacturing chemists, the question is usually asked: ‘Do 
you want the ordinary C. P. acid, or do you _want the 
really C. P., that is, the distilled?” Analytical chemists 
have, for a long time past, ceased to have faith in the 
labels of the chemicals which were purchased, even from 
the best houses, and usually were compelled to work them 
over if they wanted them really pure. : 

A little pamphlet has recently been published by Dr. C. 
Krauch, the chemist of E. Merck, of Darmstadt, in which 
the decisive tests of purity of the usual chemical reagents 
are enumerated and discussed. At the same time, the an- 
nouncement is made that from this time forward the firm 
would vouch for the purity of their reagents, to the extent 
of the degree or limits given by Dr. Krauch. 

As this subject is of very great importance, and the text 
of Dr. Keanch's pamphlet contains many data which will 
be of utility to the next Committee of Revision of the U. 
S. Pharm., we give its essential portions in translation. 

1. Acidum Aceticum purissimum concentratum (C2H.0s). 

Clear and colorless. Spec. gr. 1.064. Every 100 parts 
contain 96 parts of absolute acetic acid. (Quantitative de- 
termination by normal potassa solution.) 

Volatile: On evaporating 10 Gm., no weighable residue 
should remain. 

Note.—If larger quantities of strong acetic acid are 
evaporated, there often remain traces of a residue which 
is partly combustible (organic). But 50 Gm. of the pure 
acid should leave, on evaporation, not more than 1 milli- 
gramme of residue. ; 

Test for heavy Metals and Earths: On diluting 10 Gm. 
with water to 100 C.c., the liquid shows no change, neither 
upon being supersaturated with ammonia, nor after addi- 
tion of sulphide or oxalate of ammonium, even when al- 
lowed tostand forsome timeina warm place. On diluting 
20 Gm. of the acid to 100 C.c., and mixing- it with fresh 
solution of hydrosulphuric acid, no brown color should 
be developed. 

Test for Sulphuric Acid: Dilute 10Gm. of the acid with 
150 C.c. of water, heat to boiling, add chloride of barium, 
and set aside for several hours. The liquid must remain 
clear. 

Hydrochloric Acid: Dilute 5 Gm. to 50 Cc., add sil- 
ver nitrate and nitric acid. No change must occur. 

Empyreuma: On diluting 5 Gm. with 15 C.c. of [pure] 
water, and adding 3 C.c. of a ;4, normal solution of po- 
tassium permanganate, the tint produced by the latter 
should not fade within 15 minutes. 

2. Acidum Chromicum Purissimum (CrOQs). 

Small, red, dry crystals. On dissolving 2 Gm. in 20 
C.c. of water, a clear solution is produced which, upon 
addition of some drops of hydrochloric acid and of chlo- 
ride of barium solution shows no alteration after ten 
minutes. 

Note.—Commercial chromic acid is mostly contami- 
nated with considerable amounts of sulphuric acid and 
sulphates. 

3. Acidum Citricum Purissimum (CeH:0:). 

Large, colorless, transparent crystals, permanent in the 
air, but efflorescing at a gentle heat, melting at about 
165° C., and carbonizing when ignited. Soluble in 0.54 
parts of water, 1 part of alcohol, and about 50 parts of 
ether. 

[The reactions given are those of the Pharm. Germ., 
and need not be quoted here. In subsequent articles we 
shall omit such portions as can be easily supplemented by 
consulting the U. 8. Pharm. | 

4. Acidum Hydrochloricum purum concentratum. 

Contains about 38% HCl. Spec. grav. 1.190. Clear and 
colorless; after dilution with water, odorless. 

Tests for Sulphuric Acid: a. Dilute 5 Gm. with 50 C.c. 
of water, and add chloride of barium. Noreactionshould 
appear within 12 hours. : . 

b. Limit : 100 Gm. of the acid should contain not more 
than 1 milligramme of absolute sulphuric acid. To deter- 
mine this, 500 Gm. of the acid are swage | evaporated, on 
a water-bath, to about 1 C.c., and the sulphuric acid de- 
termined in the residue. 

Note.—Regarding the tests for sulphuric acid, the au- 
thor refers to Biltz, who found that acetic acid and ace- 
tates interfere least with the barium reaction; hydro- 
ehloric and nitric acid interfere most, between the two 
stand chlorides and neutral nitrates. 

[From this it would follow, that acetate of barium would 
be preferable as a reagent when testing for free sulphuric 
acid, of course, provided HCl and HNO: are absent. ] 

Volatility.—On evaporating 10 Gm. of the acid, not 
more than a very minute, and scarcely weighable residue 
should remain. a : 
Note. —On evaporating larger quantities of the pure acid, 
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there will almost always be found traces of residue— 
probably lime derived from the glass and porcelain ves- 
sels—also sulphuric acid. The author usuaily obtained 1 
milligramme of residue on evaporating 50 Gm. of the acid 
in a porcelain capsule. The preparation of an absolutely 
chemically pure hydrochloric acid is difficult. Theauthor 
has in vain attempted to procure any from other chemi- 
cal factories. 

Tests for heavy metals, alumina, and lime: 

a. Dilute 10 Gm. of the acid with 10 C.c. of water, pour 
upon this, contained in a test-tube, a layer of 5 C.c. of 
fresh solution of hydrosulphuric acid, and allow to stand 
for one hour. At the end of this time, either with or with- 
out heat, no color should appear between the two layers, 
nor a yellow ring (arsenic). 

Note.—An acid which stands this test for arsenic is 
suitable for most analytical purposes. For special toxico- 
logical investigations, the absolute absence of arsenic is 
required, Tnis is shown when several liters, after evapo- 
ration with addition of chlorate of potassium, yield no re- 
action by Marsh’s test. According to Otto and Beckurts, 
an acid of this degree of purity (from arsenic) may be ob- 
tained by treating ordinary hydrochloric acid with hydro- 
sulphuric acid or with ferric chloride. 

b. Dilute 20 Gm. with water, supersaturate with a 
slight excess of ammonia, then add a few drops of sulphide 
of ammonium and oxalate of ammonium. Even on pro- 
tracted standing, no alteration, and particularly no dark 
tint, should be produced. 

c. On diluting 5 Gm. with water to 25 C.c., and adding 
a few drops of sulphocyanide of potassium solution, no 
reddish tint should be produced. 

Test for Sulphurous Acid: On adding a few C.c. of the 
previously diluted acid to water rendered faintly blue by 
1odide of starch, the color should not be destroyed. 

Test for Chlorine. To 5 C.c. of highly dilute solution of 
starch add a few drops of solution of iodide of potassium, 
afterwards one drop of diluted sulphuric acid, and then 1 
C.c. of the previously diluted hydrochloric acid. No blue 
color should appear. 


5. Acidum eels pg fumans purissimum (HF). 

Hydrofluoric acid is colorless, though sometimes it is 
found to have a slight tint, which is probably due to long 
contact with the interior of the caoutchouc container. 

On evaporating 10 Gm. in a platinum capsule, and ignit- 
ing, not more than a minute and scarcely weighable resi- 
due should remain. On thus evaporating 50 Gm., this 
residue should not exceed two milligrammes. 

Test for sulphuric acid: Dilute two Gm. with 50 C.c. of 
water, then add some hydrochloric acid, and a drop of 
solution of chloride of barium. No precipitate should oc- 
cur within five minutes. 

Tests for arsenic, heavy metals, earths, etc. : 

Dilute 10Gm. to 40 C.c.,warm, and pass hydrosulphuric 
acid gas, which should not produce either a yellow (arse- 
nic) or dark-colored precipitate (heavy metals). On dilut- 
ing 5 Gm. with 50 C.c. of water, supersaturating with 
ammonia, and adding [to separate portions] sulphide of 
ammonium, carbonate of ammonium, and phosphate of 
ammonium, no cloudiness should occur. 

6. Acidum Hydrofluoscilicicum purissimum (SiFl6H:). 

On evaporating 5 Gm. ina [rae poe capsule, no residue 
should remain. If 5 Gm. are diluted with 10 C.c. of water, 
the tiquid mixed with a little hydrochloric acid, and then 
with solution of hydrosulphuric acid, no precipitate should 
occur. 

On diluting 5 Gm. with 10 C.c. of water, and adding a 
solution of nitrate of strontium, no cloudiness should ap- 
pear within five minutes. 

7. Acidum Molybdicum purum. 

A white powder, containing about 85 i cent of molyb- 
dic anhydride, and about 15 per cent of nitrate of ammo- 
nium and moisture. 

A solution of one part of the substance in five parts of 
dilute ammonia is clear, and is not altered by addition of 
sulphide of ammonium. 

Test for phosphoric acid: 

Dissolve 10 Gm. of the substance in 25 C.c. of water, 
and 15 C.c. of water of ammonia (sp. gr. 0.910), and add 
150 C.c. of nitric acid (sp. gr. 1.200). No yellow precipi- 
tate (of ammonium phosphomolybdate) should appear 
within two hours, even when the mixture is exposed toa 
very gentle heat. 


Ph Acidum Molybdicum purissimum, sine ammonia (Mo.- 
3). 

Containing about 100% of the pure acid. This has a faint 
bluish tint, caused by very minute traces of molybdic 
oxide. 

On adding 2 Gm. to 10 C.c. of water and 5 C.c. of water 
of ammonia (sp. gr. 0.910), and gently warming, complete 
solution takes place ina short time. Sulphide of ammo- 
nium, added to the solution, produces no change. 

Test for phosphoric acid: As in the preceding. 

9. Acidum Nitricum Purum. 

Contains about 33 per cent of the absolute acid, is clear 
and colorless. Spec. grav. 1.200. 

On evaporating 10 im. in a porcelain capsule, not more 
than a very minute and scarcely weighable residue should 
remain, 
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The author adds that when larger quantities were 
evaporated there was always a weighable residue (lime) ; 
50 Gm. of the acid yielded usually 2 to 3 milligrammes of 
residue. . 

Many are in the habit of testing for the absence of fixed 
residue by evaporating a few drops on platinum foil. But 
this is not sufficient. It is often of importance to ascer- 
tain the residue left by larger portions, and in this case 
this is best done by making a duplicate trial, in a porce- 
lain and ina platinum capsule. 

The tests for impurities given by the author are about 
the same as those in the U. 8. P. 


10. Acidum Oxalicum purissimum (H,C:01.2H:20). 


Colorless crystals without any traee of efflorescence. 

On igniting 10 Gm. ina platinum capsule, no weighable 
residue must remain. 

The author states that ‘‘ purissimum ” acid occurs in the 
market which contains potassa, and leaves behind, on ig- 
nition, a strongly alkaline residue. 

On dissolving 5 Gm. in 100 C.c. of water, and adding a 
few drops of hydrochloric acid and solution of chloride of 
barium, no cloudiness or precipitate should appear after 
standing for several hours in a warm place (absence of 
sulphuric acid). 

A solution of 1 in 10 should not be altered by addition 
of ammonia and sulphide of ammonium (absence of heavy 
metals). 

Test for ammonia: (a) 2 Gm. are warmed with an excess 
of solution of soda in a test tube. No odor of ammonia 
should be given off. Moistened turmeric paper should 
not be rendered brown by the escaping vapors. (b) 2.5 
Gm. are dissolved in 30 C.c. of water, the solution super- 
saturated with caustic potassa (purified by alcohol), and 
about fifteen drops of Nessler’s reagent added. No dis- 
tinctly yellow or brownish-red color should be developed. 

Notr.—Oxalic acid containing ammonia has at times 
been sold in the market. 


Note on Sulphurous Acid and Sulphites. 


In a recent paper on ‘‘ The sulphurous acid and sulphite 
of sodium of pharmacy,” published in the Pharm. Journal 
(Jan. 19th), Mr. Barnard 8. Proctor criticises the process 
of assay directed by the British Pharmacopeceia as unneces- 
sarily scientificand troublesome. He suggests an improved 
method, which yields practically as good results, and is 
more easily executed by the average pharmacist. The 
British Pharm. requires liquid sulphurous acid to contain 
5 per cent of sulphurous acid gas (SO:), or 6.4 per cent of 
real sulphurous acid (H2SOs;). Upon this basis, Mr. Proc- 
tor’s process is as follows: 

Put into a 1-ounce vial 11 grains of iodine and 15 grains 
of iodide of potasgium, pour upon them 1 fl. drachm (Brit.) 
of the acid to be tested, rinse the measure with a drachm 
of water, adding this to the contents of the vial; and shake 
well. The iodine color should disappear if the acid be of 


full strength; this, however, is not often the case, and the 


degree of deficiency may be roughly estimated by adding 
successive portions of the acid, say 10 minims at a time, 
until the brown color disappears. [Applied to the U. S. 
Ph. acid, the above quantities may be altered to 7 grains 
of iodine, 10 grains of iodide of potassium, and 50 grains 
of the acid.] One hundredth of a grain of free iodine gives 
a distinct brownish-yellow color to a drachm of solution, 
but though this color entirely disappears when there is just 
sufficient sulphurous acid to convert the iodine into hydri- 
odic acid, a few drops more of sulphurous acid again de- 
velop color, this timealemon-yellow, removable by a small 
further addition of iodine or a free dilution with water. 
This lemon-yellow color, produced by any considerable 
excess of sulphurous acid, need not cause any hesitation 
in the use of this method, as the difference between the 
lemon and the brown tint is sufficiently distinct, and the 
former is accompanied with the odor of free sulphurous 
acid. In the Brit. Pharm. [and also the U.S. Ph.] the 
sulphurous acid is diluted with a large bulk of water; but 
this water requires to be recently boiled and cooled, other- 
wise the oxygen contained therein would vitiate the re- 
sults. When the test is performed in the manner above 
directed, the reaction is quite sufficiently sharp. 

Regarding sulphite of sodium, the author recommends a 
similar method. Take 10 grains of resublimed iodine (as- 
suming this to be pure), put it into a measuring glass or 
mortar, and rub it with a drachm of water. Then weigh 
10 grains of the sulphite, and add the bulk of it to the con- 
tents of the mortar, reserving about half a grain; triturate 
fora moment. Theiodine should all dissolve and be nearly 
decolorized. The addition of the last half-grain should to- 
tally decolorize the iodine solution, if the sulphite be in 

ood condition. If decolorization takes place before the 
ast half-grain is added, the salt has probably lost water 
by efflorescence; and if the brown color remains after 
this addition, the salt has probably been partly oxidized 
to sulphate. 

Solubility of Sulphite of Sodiwm.—The author finds the 
rate of solubility of this salt to differ from that given by 
the Pharmacopceias and other authorities. 

Recently recrystallized sulphite of sodium requires 1.7 
parts of water at 58° F. for solution, and about 100,000 parts 
of alcohol (Brit. Ph. ; sp. gr. 0.838). 
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* ESCHSCHOLTZIA CALIFORNICA AS A SOPORIFIC. 


{\SCHSCHOLTZIA CaLIFoRNICA Cham., belonging to the 
natural order Papaveracee, is a native of western 
North America, and is principally found in California. It 
is a herbaceous, glabrous, glaucescent plant, with alternate, 
petiolated, many-lobed leaves possessing linear lobes, and 
no stipules. The flowers are terminal, and are borne on 
long peduncles. The golden yellow corolla is formed of 
four sessile, fragile petals. The two valvate sepals are 
united throughout their whole length, and can be detached, 
at the base, in shape of a funnel. The fruit is small, ob- 
long, dry, and capsular, longitudinally traversed by ten 
prominent ribs, and dehiscent, down to the base, into two 
stiff valves, bearing the seeds at the edges. 
According to Green (Pittonia I, 43), there are ten vari- 
eties of this plant, which differ but little from each other. 


Aqueous and Alcoholic Extract of Eschscholtzia. 


The following process is given: Reduce 100 parts of the 
whole plant (root, stem, leaves, flower, and fruit) to as fine 
a state as possible, and digest it with 500 parts of alcohol 
of 80%. After six days separate the liquid from the drug 
by decantation and expression, and filter. Again macerate 
the drug with 300 parts of alcohol of 80% during twenty- 
four hours, and pour off the liquid portion. Filter this, 
concentrate it by evaporation, and add it to the liquid ob- 





Eschscholtzia Californica, Cham. 


tained in the first operation. Filter the whole, and eyap- 
orate, on a water bath, to pilular consistence. 

The alcoholic extract thus obtained is very resinous, 
deep green, and has a strong, very agreeable, and peculiar 
odor, and a very bitter taste. Every 100 parts of the plant 
yield about 20 parts of extract, containing about 3 parts 
of resinous substances. 

In the same manner an aqueous extract may be made, 
substituting water for alcohol. The yield of aqueous ex- 
tract is 15 per cent. 

[Note by Ed. Am. Dr.—As the plant is probably not in- 
jured by heat, it will be preferable to dry and powder it, 
and to use the process a percolation for the purpose of 
exhausting it. | 


Chemical Composition.—It has been ascertained so far, 
though not yet with absolute certainty, that the plant 
contains, besides a small quantity of morphine, a larger 
quantity of another base, and probably a glucoside. 


Result of Physiological Experiments.—The latter have 
shown that the plant, or its abstract, at first accelerates, 
and afterwards retards respiration; the extract as ob- 
stained by the above-given process causes, when given in 
full dose, a rise of temperature. When it has been de- 
prived of resin, it lowers the temperature. Its action 
upon the nervous system is only noticeable when it is ad- 
ministered in very large doses. 


Therapeutic Effect—The authors tried the alcoholic 
extract upon 13 patients, suffering from chronic bronchi- 
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tis, phthisis, Bright’s disease (commencing stage), sciatica, 
nephritis, and other diseases, giving it first in doses of 
about 12 grains and gradually augmenting up to about 120 
grains. It produced no disagreeable symptoms whatever, 
except in the case of consumptives, who cannot bear the 
drug. The extract was administered in syrup of acacia. 
[Incidentally ,the authors say that ‘‘in America, the dose of 
this extract is 2tablespoonfuls corresponding to 6 grammes 
of extract for an adult in 24 hours. e think the authors 
meant to say that the fluid extract could be taken in doses 
of 6 Gm.—Epb. Am. Dr.] , 

The effect produced by the drug is the same as that pro- 
duced by morphine, without the inconveniences of the 
latter. Some of the patients took the extract during six 
consecutive days, and suffered not the least discomfort, 
nor constipation. 

The experiments thus far conducted show that Esch- 
scholtzia californica is a valuable and harmless soporific 
and analgesic, particularly in cases where the use of mor- 
phine would be followed by inconveniences. _ 

As it contains, itself, but a very small quantity of mor- 
phine, it might be used as a substitute of the latter par- 
ticularly in the treatment of children. y ' 

The authors employ the drug in the following forms, in 
which we have translated the metric quantities into the 
nearest approximate U. 8. weights and measures: 


Alcoholic Potion. 


Alcoholic Ext. of Eschscholtzia............ gr. 40 to 150 
Se ee Se fl. oz. 1 
CS ee re ee Pre fl. oz. ? 


Aqueous Potion. 


Aqueous Ext. of Eschscholtzia... ......... gr. 48 to 180 
PONE BRDMIION, 6s sccnes ccc ctnsussctswuse fl, oz. 34 
Syrup Of ACACIA .....00.00..cccsescescsecs fl. oz. 1 


Pectoral Infusion—Tisane pectoral— is prepared by infus- 
ing 1 part of Species Pectorales (see ‘‘ National Formu- 
lary ”) with 100 parts of boiling water. 


Syrup of Eschscholtsia. 


Dose: One to 4 tablespoonfuls per day. 


Pills of Eschscholtzia. 


Alc. (or aqueous) Extract of Eschscholtzia ...... gr. 300 
ee ee er ee q. 8. 


Make 40 pills. Dose: 5 to 15 pills per day.—Dnr. Trr. 
ZAKARIANTZ in Bull. Therap. of January 15th. 


Preservative for Milk Samples. 


Ow1nG to the fact that milk undergoes rapid changes on 
keeping, and that it is impossible to withdraw uniform 
samples from milk which has undergone separation and 
decomposition, it is necessary that any sample of milk in- 
tended for analysis shall reach the chemist without delay, 
and that the latter shall take it atonce in hand. But there 
are many reasons why some efficient preservative should 
be found, so as to permit the analysis being performed at 
any time within a reasonable period after the sample has 
been taken. Either the chemist prefers a delay, as he may 
be engaged —_ other work which should not be inter- 
rupted. Or, he may wish to put aside a sample, so as to 
be able to check his results in case of doubt. Or, asample 
may be put by for future use, perhaps as a corpus delicti 
in a prosecution or law suit. 

With a view towards accomplishing this, Prof. Allen 
some years ago devised a method to preserve milk with 
alcohol. But it is necessary to add alarge amount of this, 
and in very exact proportions. Moreover, it is doubtful 
whether the analysis of a sample so preserved would be of 
any value in a law court. 

Mr. H. Droop Richmond, endeavoring to find a better 
method, successively tried carbon bisulphide, ether (both 
of these already used for this purpose by Hehner), dichloro- 
phenol,chloroform, terpenes and hydrofluoric acid. Chloro- 
form which kept the milk in a fluid state, and the fat inan 
easily miscible condition, proved to be the most unreliable. 
Carbon bisulphide kept the milk fluid, but allowed the 
cream to rise so as to form a cake at the top, which could 
not be easily workedagain. Dichlorophenol preserved the 
milk fairly well, but the cream rose. Ether and terpenes 
were of little use. But hydrofluoric acid [the ordinary 
acid of commerce], of which 0.5 per cent of the weight of 
the milk was added, or one drop to every 10 C.c. of milk, 
preserved the latter almost perfectly. Of course, it pre- 
cipitated the casein, but a vigorous shake brought this 
into so finely divided a state that sampling was quite easy, 
the fat being evenly mixed. There was not the slightest 
blackening of the total solids after preservation, showing 
that decomposition had not taken place. 

A further trial of this method showed that hydrofluoric 
acid only exercises a preservative action when added 


while the samples are fresh. If decomposition has once 
commenced, it is of very little use. 

The author recommends to add to every sample of milk, 
at the time of receipt, 0.5 per cent of commercial hydro- 
fluoric acid, and then to securely seal the bottle. The 
amountis so small that no allowance for increase of volume 
need be made.—After The Analyst, Jan., 1889. 

[Note by Ed. Am. Drugg.—In the discussion upon this 
paper it was pointed out that it would be of the greatest 
advantage if milk could be treated with a preservative at 
the time when the samples are taken from the dealers’ 
cans. On the other hand, it was deemed improper to per- 
mit inspectors or other non-scientific agents to add any- 
thing whatever to the milk, as this might invalidate any 
prosecution. This is, of course, an important point, and 
cannot be gainsaid. But, possibly, there is a way out of 
the difficulty, provided that is found that fluorides possess 
the same preservative powers as free hydrofluoric acid. 
In general, it is known that free acids (such as salicylic, 
boric, etc.) are more active anti-fermentatives than the 
respective salts. And this may be the case also with 
hydrofluoric acid. But, perhaps, an increase of the cor- 
responding fluoride may make up for this. Supposing, 
then, that this is found feasible, then we would suggest 
that the authorities procure a uniform style of bottle for 
samples; that they be made absolutely clean and dry, and 
that a quantity of, say fluoride of potassium (under proper 

recautions to prevent access of moisture), be introduced 
into the bottle, and the latter then securely sealed. When 
an inspector goes around to collect samples, he takes a 
number of these sealed bottles with him. Upon entering 
a place where he wishes to collect samples, he takes out 
the requisite number of bottles, opens and fills each one to 
the proper mark, and then seals them up. One of these 
bottles, according as the law directs, may be handed over 
to the dealer, or sent to a central authority. | 


The Estimation of Glycerin. 


Dr. Otto HEHNER recently read a paper before the 
Society of Chemical Industry on the methods which have 
been most recommended for estimating glycerin. Two of 
these methods, viz., by converting <4 ha into a lead- 
salt and that by permanganate, were found so unreliable 
that it is not worth while to consider them. Among the 
remaining methods, Dr. Hehner regards the bichromate 
and the triacetin methods to be the most trustworthy, and 
he advised both of these to be used, a mean of the results 
being taken as the percentage of glycerin in the liquid 
under examination. Although he does not place the 
ether-alcohol method on a level with the preceding, yet he 
mentions it, and for the sake of completeness we give all 
three methods below: 

1. Ether-Alcohol Method.—In this the glycerin is re- 
moved from the liquid by ether-alcohol, A. § after evapo- 
ration the residue of the ether-alcohol solution is weighed 
as glycerin. Dr. Hehner pointed out several sources of 
error in this method, more especially that the solvent 
extracts from the lyes [viz., soap-lyes; in mixtures free 
from such impurities the results are more exact.—Ep. A. 
D.] other organic matters, such as fatty acids. Speaking 
of the volatility of glycerin, he said that experiments 
which he had made all pointed to the fact that, as long as 
there was twenty-five per cent of water in the mixture it 
might be boiled fer hours without any loss of glycerin. 

2. Bichromate Oxidation Method.—In this a measured 
portion of the sample is treated with bichromate of potas- 
sium and ag ree acid. The glycerin is oxidized wholly 
to carbonic dioxide (CO:), which in the original process 
was measured, and from the factor obtained the amount 
of glycerin was calculated. Dr. Hehner therefore prefers 
to determine the amount of bichromate used, and from 
this to calculate the amount of glycerin present. The 
standardized solution contains 74.86 grains of pure potas- 
sium bichromate per liter, and the check solution 240 
grains of ammonio-ferrous sulphate per liter. Seven parts 
of bichromate are considered to be sufficient for the oxida- 
tion of one part of glycerin. With this proportion it is 
therefore mixed in a beaker, a large excess of sulphuric 
acid added, and the whole heated until decomposition is 
complete. The excess of bichromate is then determined 
by means of ammonio-ferrous sulphate. Several precau- 
tions are necessary, chief of which are the removal of 
chlorine and chlorine compounds with oxide of silver, and 
the precipitation of impurities with acetate of lead. If 
these are not removed, the results are a trifle high, but 
otherwise the method is accurate, easy, and reliable. 

3. Triacetin Method.—In this the sample is heated with 
acetic anhydride and dry sodium acetate, an inverted con- 
denser a used to insure the return of all free acid 
which may distil; when the reaction is complete, the mix- 
ture is filtered from insoluble matter, a portion of the fil- 
trate saturated with alkali in excess, and immediatel 
titrated back with standard acid. The precautions which 
must be observed in this process are that the sodium ace- 
tate must be perfectly dry, otherwise the glycerin is im- 
perfectly converted owing to hydrolysis, which increases 
with time. Alkali has even a greater effect in this direc- 
tion, hence the titration must be conducted as rapidly as 
possible.— After Chem. and Drugg. 


[March, 1889. 
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Note on Expressed Oil of Almonds. 


THE Pharmacopeia Committee of the Germ. Pharm. 
Association has recently published a new series of im- 
roved descriptions and tests. Among these is the fol- 
owing on expressed oil of almonds, which we reproduce 
here, together with the commentary (after Arch. d. 
Pharm., 1888, 1,111). 


Oleum Amygdalarum. 


The fixed oil of the séedsof Prunus Amygdalus. Light- 
yellow, remaining clear at —10°, of a mild taste, and hav- 
ing the spec. grav. 0.915 to 0.920. On briskly shaking 1 
volume of fuming nitric acid with 1 volume of water and 
2 volumes of the oil, a whitish, not red or brown, mixture 
should be produced, which, after a few (inside of six) 
hours separates into a firm, white mass, and a scarcely 
colored liquid. 

If 10 parts of the oil are digested with 15 parts of 
solution of soda [sp. gr. about 1.160] and 10 parts 
of alcohol [sp. gr. 0.838], until the mixture has become 
clear, then 100 parts of water be now added, and the whole 
supersaturated with hydrochloric acid, an oily layer sepa- 
rates. If this is removed, then washed with warm water, 
and rendered clear over a water-bath, it will remain liquid 
at 15°C. This oil should yield, with an equal volume of 
alcohol, a clear solution, which should not separate any 
fatty acids at 15° C., and which should not be rendered 
turbid on being diluted with an equal volume of alcohol. 

Commentary. As has been shown by Peters, the genu- 
ineness of the several fixed oils may be, at least partly, 
judged, from the melting and congealing points of their 
respective fatty acids, and from the solubility of the lat- 
ter in alcohol. These criteria are particularly useful in 
the case of oil of almonds, since it consists almost entirely 
of oleate of glyceryl, while the more common adulterants 
of it, viz., peanut, cotton seed, and sesame oils (as well as 
olive oil), contain, besides, more or less of the glyceryl 
compounds of palmitic, stearic, and arachic acids. Hence 
the melting points of the fatty acids extracted from the 
latter are higher, and at the same time they are less solu- 
ble in me tithes : 

The melting points of the fatty acids of the above men- 
tioned fatty acids are given as follow: 


From oil ofalmonds at 14,2° C. 
‘© ¢ olive ** 24 —29°C. 
“*  * Sesame ‘* 23.5—35° C. 
“ “peanuts  ‘* 26.5—35° C. 


** * cotton seed ‘* 32 —43° C. 

It has been found that admixtures of olive, sesame, cot- 
ton-seed, and peanut oil, in quantities more than 50%, may 
be recognized with certainty by the congelation of the 
separated and clarified fatty acids at a temperature of 
16° to 17° C. Smaller admixtures are still recognizable 
from the fact that the alcoholic solution of the fatty acids 
(1 in 2), at 16° C., separates particles of fatty acids. Pure 
oil of almonds, as well as oil of peach kernels (which lat- 
ter is, however, discovered by the elaidin test), furnish an 
oleic acid which does not separate any solid fat at 15° C., 
even after standing for many days, and the alcoholic so- 
rae of which (1 in 2) remains permanently clear at 

5° C. 

We have, therefore, here a method to detect any ad- 
dition of the foreign oils down to a percentage of 20. The 
best mode of proceeding is as follows: Put 10 Gm. of the 
oil of almonds to be tested, together with 15 Gm. of solu- 
tion of soda (see above), and 10 Gm. of alcohol into a flask 
holding about 150 C.c., and heat upon a water-bath to a 
temperature short of reaching the boiling point, to pre- 
vent spattering of the liquid, when the latter is gently 
agitated. When the saponification is completed after 15 
to 30 minutes, and the liquid has become clear, 100 Gm. of 
warm water are added which produces a perfectly clear 
solution, if the oil was pure and the soda solution of proper 
strength. After supersaturation with hydrochloric acid, 
the oleic acid separates. This is made to collect in the 
neck of the flask, for which purpose sufficient water is 
added, if necessary. The oily layer is now carefully re- 
moved, the flask cleaned, the oil replaced therein and 
thoroughly agitated with warm water. Enough water is 
now added to bring the layer of oleic acid again into the 
neck, and the flask then placed into hot water, until the 
oily layer is perfectly clear, which sometimes requires 
several hours. The layer is next transferred into a ey 
glass, and kept for some time at 15°C. If the oil of al- 
monds was pure, the oleic acid remains permanently clear, 
but congeals if the temperature falls to 14° or 13° C. On 
adding to 1 C.c. of the liquid oleic acid 1 C.c. of alcohol 
(0.838), a clear solution is produced, which remains per- 
manently clear if the test-tube is stoppered and set aside 
for some hours at a temperature of 15°C. Addition of 
20% of oil of olive, or cotton seed, or sesame, or peanut are 
shown by the separation, during this time, of small por- 
tions of solid particles. With larger proportions of for- 
eign oils, the quantity of these increases. Finally, the 
alcoholic solution of the oleic acid above mentioned 
(amounting to 2 C.c.) is diluted with 2 C.c. more of alco- 
hol, when it should remain clear. The object of this test 
is to prove the absence of paraffin oil. If the oil of al- 
mond contained, originally, more than } of paraffin oil, it 
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does not produce a clear soap solution upon saponifica- 
tion. But small portions of the adulterant accompany 
the soap as well as the separated fatty acid up to the 
moment when the second dilution with alcohol is made, 
when it shows itself by rendering the liquid cloudy. But 
the amount of alcohol must not be increased, since a sepa- 
ration or cloudiness would then occur even if the oil had 
been pure. 

The above method does not pore the detection of oil 
of poppy or of sun-flower, since the fatty acids of these oils 
possess a melting point and solubility in alcohol but little 
differing from that of oil of almonds. Oil of poppy, how- 
ever, is detected during the elaidin test both by the 
brownish color of the congealed oil, and by the liquid 
portion, which is either mixed with it or floats above. In 
the proposed pharmacopeceial text above given, the elaidin 
test has been modified so as to direct parts by volume, in 
place of parts by weight. Further the quantity of oil, as 
compared with acid, has been decreased, since with the 
new proportions, even the fixed oil obtained from bitter 
almonds will congeal after 5 or 6 hours. With the old 
proportion this required often 1 or 2 days. At all events, 
more attention should be paid to the quality of the fuming 
nitric acid, since the whole success depends on the amount 
of hyponitric acid contained therein. 


ay 


















































IMPROVEMENT IN SUPPOSITORIES. 


A Wyerant describes an apparatus for making supposi- 
e tories [or pessaries, as he terms them], which may 
be described as follows: A piece of metal having a conical 
head and collar, of the formshown in Figure1, gives form 
to the cavity of the suppository. A collar (Figure 3) is 
placed over the cone and upon the fixed collar, and these 
are inserted into the cylindrical piece (Figure 2), which 
forms the outer surface of the suppository. All these are 
dropped into the cylindrical box shown in Figure 4, when 
the apparatus is ready to receive the suppository mass. 
Figure 6 shows a section of 1 and 2, and the hole in the 
top of the latter, through which the melted suppository 
mass is to be poured. A piece of wire (Figure 5) serves to 
clear the opening when it becomes clogged. The whole 
apparatus is shown in the central figure. The melted ingre- 
dients having been poured in, and sufficiently cooled, the 
outer case is removed, the outer mould taken off, and the 
suppository taken from the cone with the aid of the detach- 
able collar. The object of the cavity is for the insertion 
of the tip of a finger to facilitate the introduction of the 
suppository into the bowel or vagina, or to hold a medi- 
cinal substance, in which case the opening may be closed 
with a disc of the suppository mass.—Pharm. Jour. [It is 
our belief that the form of a hollow suppository such as is 
here described is covered by a patent.—[EKp. Am. Drua- 
GIST. | 


— ove 





Substitute for Indian Cholagogue.—Sulphate of qui- 
nine, 2 drs.; fluid extract of leptandra, 2 drs.; saturated 
tincture of stillingia, 4 0z.; fluid extract of ophylium, 
3 drs.; oil of sassafras, 10 drops; oil of wintergreen, 10 
drops; molasses sufficient to make 8 fl. oz. 
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[ORIGINAL COMMUNICATION. ] 
THE ART OF DISPENSING. 
(Continued from page 25.] 
CARE OF POISONS. 


7 OTHING connected with the practice of pharmacy ap- 
A peals so strongly to the sentiments of the public as 
the fact that the proprietor of a drug store is the custo- 
dian of substances, some of which are of such virulent 
nature that they are capable, even in minute doses, of 
destroying life, and the majority of which require to be 
used with more or less circumspection. It is an apprecia- 
tion of this fact by the general public which justifies 
legisiative restriction of the right to practise pharmacy to 
those who are proved to possess a requisite degree of knowl- 
edge concerning the wares which they handle. Where no 
such legal restriction is enforced, years of painstaking 
business are a necessary preliminary to an established 
reputation, and even then one notable misadventure 
will sometimes ruin the financial prospects of any estab- 
lishment, and create suspicion on the part of many per- 
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sons that no pharmacist is to be trusted. There are ur- 

gent reasons, therefore, why every pharmacist should 

adopt safeguards in the care and dispensing of poisons 
which will, as far as possible, reduce the chances of acci- 
dent to a minimum. 

We have already mentioned some things connected 
with the art of dispensing which have for their basis the 
necessity for exercising extreme caution in this particular, 
but there remain some things which may be added. 

The German government, to insure the attention of 
pharmacists to the greater care required in the use of cer- 
tain remedies, has arranged the articles of the Pharmaco- 
poeia as follows: 

TaBLE A.—Designating the largest dose for an adult, 
which the physician must not exceed in his prescrip- 
tion, when intended for internal use, except he adds the 
exclamation point (!). 

TABLE B.—Containing the names of medicines which are 
usually called poisons, and which must be preserved 
VERY CAUTIOUSLY under lock and key. 

TaLLE C.—Names of medicines which must be kept cav- 
TIOUSLY and separately from the others. 

The Pharmaceutical Society of Great Britain, at a gen- 
eral meeting of the Society, held May 17th, 1871, adopted 
the recommendations: 
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1. That in the keeping of poisons, each bottle, vessel, 
box, or package containing a poison be labelled with the 
name of the article, and also with some distinctive mark 
indicating that it contains a poison. 

2. Also that in the keeping of poisons, each poison be 
kept on one or other of the following systems, viz. : 

(a) In a bottle or vessel tied over, capped, locked, or 
otherwise secured in a manner different from that in 
which bottles or vessels containing ordinary articles 
are secured in the same warehouse, shop, or dispen- 
sary; or 

(b) In a bottle or vessel rendered distinguishable by 
touch from the bottles or vessels in which ordinary 
articles are kept in the same warehouse, shop, or dis- 
pensary ; or 

(c) In a bottle, vessel, box, or package kept in a 
room or cupboard set apart for dangerous articles. 

3. That in the dispensing and selling of poisons, all lini- 
ments, embrocations, and lotions containing poison be 
sent out in bottles rendered distinguishable by touch from 
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ordinary medicine bottles, and that there also be affixed 
to each such bottle (in addition to the name of the article, 
and to any particular instructions for its use) a label giv- 
ing notice that the contents of the bottle are not be taken 
internally. 

To judge by the numerous reports of poisoning by mis- 
adventure published in British journals, it would seem 
that these latter recommendations cannot be much re- 
garded. 

While there is no uniform custom adopted in this coun- 
try, most pharmacists exercise caution, and to this end 
adopt one or another of the methods above enumerated or 
some system peculiar to themselves. For example: It 
having, with much justice, been claimed that ¢he source 
of mistake is lack of attention on the part of the dispenser ; 
that anything which distracts tke attention from the 
work in hand is liable to result in mistakes, and that no 
system, however elaborate it may be, will guard against 
the blunders of one whose ‘‘ wits go woolgathering,” it has 
been the practice of some to keep poisons in the original 
containers, and stow them ‘“ helter-skelter” in drawers or 
closets by themselves, so that some little concentration of 
thought is required to find exactly what is wanted. A 
great disadvantage connected with system—if it may be 
so called—is the loss of time and the uncertainty which 
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must exist as to whether certain articles are in stock, or 
whether the supply is exhausted. 

Still others adopt the practice of placing the original 
package of each active poison in a porcelain jar and keep- 
ing these jars in a case by themselves, and at a little dis- 
tance from the dispensing counter. 

Much ingenuity has been shown during a few years past 
in contriving bottles which may be locked automatically 
in place or whose stoppers may be sealed with some 
contrivances which will insure more than ordinary at- 
tention to details in opening them. Still others are pro- 
vided with an attachment which will ring an alarm 
either on the container itself or in some other part of the 
store. Illustrations of a number of these contrivances are 
shown in this connection, and there are many more hav- 
ing features more or less similar. 

Albert Greenwood, of Maysville, Ky., patented a wire 
cage for inclosing a bottle so that it requires to be opened 
by liberating a catch before the bottle can be removed. 

A German patent provides for a metallic case to be ce- 
mented to the bottom of a dispensing bottle, and contain- 
ing a bell which will be rung by a loose clapper whenever 
the bottle is moved. In the device proposed by Fred. 
Stockton, of Wheeling, W. Va., a metallic spring clasp 
incloses the neck of the bottle, and holds the stopper in 
place until the clasp is removed by pulling upon the tag 
which depends from one side. Rather better than this is 
one of English origin, in 
which the attachment to 
the neck of the bottle is 

ermanent, the stopper 
eing unlocked by with- 
drawing a slide. 

J. B. Howell, of New- 
ton, N. J., is the paten- 
tee of a bottle-cap in 
which an interior spur 
or lug prevents the re- 
evel of the cap, unless 
it is rotated so that the 
lug follows the direction 
of the zigzag groove in 
the neck of the bottle. 

Still another variety 
of apparatus is that of i} 
Schuch and Wiegel, of 
Berlin, in which raising 
the bottle from the base 
shaped to receive it 
forms a connection in a 
galvanic circuit, and 
this causes an alarm- 
bell to ring, or a colored 
disc or other signal to 
be displayed at the pre- 
scription counter, until 
the bottle is returned to 
its proper place. The 
latter would, of course, 
be the preferable ar- 
rangement, as it would 
avoid alarming custom- 
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ers. 

Lastly, the require- 
ment of the iecacen, 
government that the most active poisons (those coming 
under Table B, above referred to) should be kept under 
lock and away from other articles, has been more or less 
adopted voluntarily in this country. 

A cupboard intended for this purpose is the invention of 
Mr. Holbe, an apothecary of Berlin. As shown in the il- 
lustration, each set of poisons has a compartment by it- 
self, together with the scales, spatulas, and other utensils 
required for their manipulation. Even when the outer 
door is opened, a separate key is required to get at the 
particular poison wanted. 

Mr. Henry Biroth, of Chicago, has suggested a somewhat 
similar, but more capacious closet. In it are compart- 
ments capable of holding all the really active poisons met 
with in a pharmacy, although the case measures only 
twenty-seven inches high, twenty-four inches broad, and 
five inches deep. According to the inventor’s arrange- 
ment, No. 1 holds all the original packages of morphine; 
No. 2, the preparations of morphine; No. 3, opium prepa- 
rations; No. 4, the cyanides; No. 5, poisonous mercurials; 
No. 6, arsenicals; No. 7, strychnine and its poisonous com- 
pounds; No. 8, belladonna, aconite, gelsemium, and apo- 
morphine; No. 9, the stronger acids and some miscellane- 
ous articles, and No. 10, veratrum digitalis, codeine, 
veratrine, hyoscyamine, and other alkaloids. 

It has been suggested that sulphate of morphine might 
be colored with some harmless substance which would 
prevent its being mistaken for sulphate of quinine, but 
this has not met with approval. In October, 1885, the edi- 
tor of the AMERICAN DRUGGIST suggested that morphine 
might readily be compressed into a square or oblong disc, 
with a consistence which would admit of its being handled 
or transported without loss. Each of these cakes, as a 
matter of convenience, might be made to contain exactly 
4 ounce. These might also, by the same process, be made 
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to bear the name of the substance and of the manufacturer, 
so that any person able to read would recognize the nature 
of the article, and there would be little likelihood of its be- 
ing mistaken for something else. 

[To be continued.] 


Tinctura Quillaje N. F. 


AT a recent meeting of the North British branch of the 
Pharm. Society, Mr. J. Rutherford Hill referred to the 
tincture of the U. S. National Formulary. During the 
process by which this is made, the soap bark is boiled with 
the menstruum. For a substance containing a glucoside, 
this process seems to Mr. Hill to be unscientific, and, as 
Mr. Boa has shown, saponin is under these circumstances 
changed. Mr. Hill had prepared two tinctures, one by the 
American process, the other by cold maceration and per- 
colation. These wereexamined, and it wasfound that the 
tincture prepared in the cold yielded 4.28 per cent of ex- 
tract, and 2.63 percentof saponin. The Americantincture 
gave 4.02 per cent of extract, and 2.30 per cent of saponin. 
A further percolation of the marc of the first tincture in- 
dicated that it was practically exhausted, but it was found 
that the American was incomplete. There was a popular 
impression, he said, that when heat was used the tincture 
froths and emulsifies better. Results show, however, 
that this is fallacious. Onthe whole the American process 
is tedious, the cold process shorter, and he suggested ma- 
cerating and percolat- 
ing with mixed spirit 
and water equal to the 
strength of proof spirit. 
The American strength 
of spirit is too low.— 
Chem. and Drugg. 

Note.—While the pri- 
mary object of the Tinc- 
tura Quillajee of the N. F. 
was to furnish a good 
emulsifying agent, yet 
the note attached to the 
article, that ‘each 
fluidrachm represents 
10 grains of quillaja,” 
would leave it to be in- 
ferred that the tincture 
is supposed to contain 
all the useful consti- 
tuents of the bark. This 

— is, indeed, not the case, 
Sm} += and our British ‘critics 
i | are correct in pointin 

out the features whic 
require correction. 
Meanwhile it may be 
noted that if the tinc- 
ture is required for 
emulsifying purposes 
within a short time after 
being prepared, there 
is no objection to follow 
the process of the N. F. 
But if it is to be made 
for stock, it would be 
referable to make it 
y percolating quillaja, 
in fine chips, with a menstruum composed of 1 volume 
of alcohol and 2 volumes of water, so as to obtain the 
intended strength of the tincture of the N. F.—Eb. Am. Dr, 


Spanish Eucalyptus Oil. 


THE Eucalyptus globulus Labill. is the one variety of 
the more than one hundred and sixty known varieties of 
the Australian Eucalyptus tree which has been widely ac- 
climatized throughout Europe. In Spain this variety is 
being planted on a larger scale every year. In addition to 
the numerous ornamental eucalyptus plantations, and the 
trees planted in swampy neighborhoods for hygienic rea- 
sons, a land-owner in the province Valencia commenced 
to grow eucalyptus trees on a large scale for forestry pur- 
poses. At present he has under cultivation 17 hectares, 
or, say, 42 acres, containing about 40,000 trees, which at 
the age of between twelve and fifteen years are cut dowao 
every winter in the months of January and December, new 
trees being planted in their place in February and March. 

On the Valencia plantations, the yield of oil from the 
leaves has been very insignificant; amounting only to be- 
tween 1 and 3 cwt. peranngum. A trial shipment of Span- 
ish eucalyptus oil was consigned to London last autumn, 
and sold at 1s. 103d. per lb., a price at which distilling 
does not seem to pay. The distiller will not, therefore, 
send over any further shipments.—Chem. and Drugg. 


Curwin’s Hog-Powder.—G. C. Caldwell, of the Cornell 
University laboratory, reports the composition of a sample 
examined by him, to be: Moisture, 1.16; sulphur, 4.33; sul- 
phate of iron (copperas), 4.55; sulphate of lime (gypsum), 
6.89; chloride of sodium, 77.74; carbon, 3.53; silica, 1.64; 
phosphoric acid, a trace. That is to say, it is a mixture of 
salt, sulphur, charcoal, and copperas, for which the retail 
price of 25 cents a pound is rather high. 
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Wine from Berries and from Dried Grapes. 


For the manufacture of a good domestic beverage dif- 
ferent sorts of fruits, the residuum of pressed grapes, 
wine lees, berry fruits (also some kernel fruits, as cherries 
and plums), and dried grapes may be used. 


WINE FROM BERRIES, 


Currants and gooseberries yield almost every year a 
good crop, and even on a small area of land they furnish 
so much fruit that, by adding the necessary water and 
sugar, a great quantity of wine can be produced. Whortle- 
berries are very abundant in some districts. The price of 
sugar being rather low, the expenses are but small. For 
1 hectoliter (nearly 263 gallons, wine measure) of good do- 
mestic beverage, sugar for only about $1.75 to $2 is wanted. 
Berries contain too little sugar and, with the exception of 
thoroughly ripe blackberries and sweet cherries, too much 


acidity. The acid must, therefore, be reduced and sugar 
added. If too little water is used the wine becomes too 
sour. The wine becomes stronger or weaker according to 


the quantity of sugar added. By adding too little sugar 
the wine becomes weak and not durable. The subjoined 
table shows the average contents of sugar and acid in the 
different sorts of fruit, and also the addition of water and 
sugar necessary for 10 liters of juice or 11 kilogrammes of 
fruit, in order to make either a weak kind of artificial 
beverage, a good table wine, or a liquor wine. 
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From the stone fruits the stones are to be removed be- 
fore weighing them, and before fermentation takes place. 
Strawberries, gooseberries, blackberries, and agriot cher- 
ries are particularly qualified for strong and fine wines. 
For the purpose of washing the berries and amma the 
stones, the fruits may be grated through sieves, the holes 
of whichare small enough not to allow the passing through 
of either berries or stones. Then the mashed fruits are to 
be pressed out or soaked in water, as will be described 
below. The latter proceeding is, of course, only possible 
with fruits which require a large quantity of water. Dur- 
ing the process of mashing and pressing the fruits, great 
care is necessary to prevent the contact of iron with the 
juice, as even very insignificant particles of it will give a 

ad taste and muddy color to the wine. Iron wine-presses 
and the lower part of the spindles are to be painted with 
iron varnish. In order to avoid the solution of iron the 
soaking out of the residuum of grapes is to be preferred to 
the pressing. Sieves made of brass are preferable, but 
must be kept very clean. The riper the fruits the better 
the wine will be. Rotten fruits must be removed asmuch 
as possible. 

Fermentation will be quicker the nearer the degree of 
heat is to 30°, but the danger of the formation of the acetic 
acid, lactic acid, slime, etc., increases with the heat. If 
the residuum is not kept in the liquid, it often grows very 
hot by contact with the air, and injurious decompositions 
are formed. The more favorable degree of heat for fer- 
mentation is 15° to 20° C. (12° to 16° R.). 

Berries picked in the hot part of the day are warm, and 
if gathered in large quantities in receptaclesthey often be- 
come very hot. In these warm, partly already injured 
berries, an alteration can take place which is injurious to 
the wine produced therefrom. Such fruits which ripen in 
summer should, for this reason, be picked in the morning 
or evening, or on a coolday. In no case should they re- 
main for any length of time in large, filled-up recepta- 
cles. 

If the mash is too warm, it ought to be brought to the 
correct degree as soon as possible, by adding cold water. 
There are cases where great quantities of grape-wine were 
spoiled only because the grapes, though of very good 
quality, had been harvested in the heat and transported a 
long distance. In those years in which the grapes are 
harvested in very warm weather, there are always more 
poor wines than when the grapes are cool before they are 
put into the tubs. It has been observed that fermentation 
does not vommence soon if the berries are picked soon after 


rain. 
If the alcoholic fermentation at the correct degree of 
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heat does not sufficiently commence within twenty-four 
hours, there is danger that mucilage or lactic acid will be 
formed, or, in case of slow fermentation, even vinegar 
formation. The fermentation can be produced by adding 
compressed, artificial dry yeast, or fluid corn yeast, 50: 
grammes of the former or 4 liter of the latter to 1 hecto- 
liter. These arein the first place added to 1 part of the mix- 
ture of sugar, water, and juice or mashed fruits. Assoon 
as this is in good fermentation, it is mixed with the rest of 
the mash. Asa matter of course, only the very best and 
freshest of yeast is to be used. Yeast of beer is of no use.. 

One of the great difficulties in preparing berry wines is 
caused by a too slow and often incomplete fermentation. 
This is produced either by the mash having been filled into 
a barrel smoked with sulphur, or by the formation of 
acetic acid at the beginning of fermentation, or, also, by 
the berries not containing sufficient nutritious matter in 
proportion to the yeast necessary for the fermentation of 
the sugar. 

Fermentation will be greatly accelerated by adding cur- 
rants or raisins, or cristated currants to the mixture of 
berries or their juice withsugar-water. From 1 to 2 pounds 
of currants or raisins may be added to 10 liters or 11 kilo- 
grammes of fruit. They must be quickly washed with cold 
water, then cut, added to the mixture of juice and sugar- 
water, and left therein during fermentation. For 1 pound 
of raisins, 14 liters more of water may be added. 

The air is to be carefully excluded from the surface of 
fruits left standing after having been either lyed or 
washed, and also during or after the process of fermenta- 
tion, else a part of the alcohol will turn into acetic acid, 
causing the wine to remain muddy or slimy, and to ac- 
quire a disagreeable taste. Besides this, wine containing 
much acetic acid does not —_ with many persons. Gen- 
erally, but especially with fleshy or slimy fruits, such as 
gooseberries, whortleberries, cherries, plums, ete., it is 
quite to the purpose to submit the mashed fruits, with an 
addition of a certain quantity of water and sugar, to the 
process of fermentation ; but this requires great precaution, 
for as soon as the fermentation commences the husks will 
get on the surface, and thus form a loose mass into which 
the air will penetrate, and in a short time produce acetic 
acid. For producing berry wines cr red wine on a large 
scale, and when the wine ferments on the husks, the mash 
in a tub must be covered with a perforated tub-bottom 
and burdened with weights or tightly fastened in order to 
prevent the husks from rising, and then the whole may be 
covered. 

In preparing berry wine on a small scale, but yet up to 
1 to 2 hectoliters, it is best to use vessels of stoneware for 
fermentation. On the lower part of these vessels (as used 
in Germany) there is a sink-bottom and the mashed fruits 
contained in it are again covered with a similar one. 
Water is poured in the channel on the upper part of the 
vessel and the cover laid upon it. The border of the cover 
must reach into the water and entirely exclude the air. 

As soon as fermentation has commenced, the liquid is 
drawn off; it is then replaced by sugar-water, poured off 
again after twelve hours, water is first poured on it and 
then poured off again after a lapse of time. This is re- 
peated until the required quantity of water is spent. If 
correctly executed, the husks are so thoroughly washed 
that itis altogether useless to press them. In the fluid 
collected in a tub or bottle, the corresponding quantity of 
sugar not yet used is dissolved. Wines of blackberries, 
strawberries, sweet cherries, and other fruits for which 
little water is used, may be left in tltese vessels until fer- 
mentation is completed. For the fermentation of fluids, 
vessels of glass may be used toadvantage. Such air-tight 
vessels have been tried repeatedly and proved excellent. 
Grape and berry wines remained in a warm room in 
partly-filled vc ssels, without being in any way injuriously 
affected by the air. 

The family (home) beverage and the table wine must, as 
soon as fermentation ceases, be drawn off the lees and 
filled into a slightly sulphurated tub. The strong wines 
and liquor wines may be left on the lees until they are 
quite clear, and then they are likewise to be filled into a 
slightly sulphurated tub, but they are bottled only when 
they do not thicken or ferment any more. 

For the preservation of wines in bottles intended to 
stand, bottles with patent wire locks are to be selected, or 
else, after the tops of the corks are cut off, and when quite 
dry, the heads of the bottles must be dipped into hot 
paraffin. 

DOMESTIC BEVERAGE FROM RAISINS, 


One hundred kilogrammes of raisins are placed in a tub 
and cold water enough is poured over them just to cover 
them. After the lapse of twenty-four hours, the fluid is to 
be drawn off ina tub. The nowsufficiently soaked raisins 
are then pounded or pressed through a sieve provided with 
such wide holes that whole berries cannot penetrate; water 
is then poured over them, and removed after twenty-four 
hours. This is to be repeated until 4 or 5 hectoliters of 
water are collected in the tub, according to the strength 
wished for the beverage. The fluid is then left to ferment. 
The most favorable degree of heat for this is 15° to 20° C. 
(12° to 16° R.); a much higher or lower degree is to be 
avoided. If fermentation does not begin within twenty- 
four hours, then 100 Gm. of good compressed yeast, or + 
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liter of good liquid grain yeast are to be added to the hecto- 
liter. Yeast of beer is not fit for use, but from 1 to 10 liters 
of yeast from good wine may be added to 1 hectoliter, pro- 
vided it be very fresh and the wine has not been drawn 
off from it too late, at least in the beginning of February. 
* Old, and especially slimy wine yeast is to be coaitally 
avoided, as it would make the beverage slimy and not 
clear. As soon as fermentation ceases, the beverage is to 
be drawn off from the lees and put in a tub slightly sul- 
phurated, one slice for 10 hectoliters. 

If the beverage is desired to be a little astringent, which 
would render it more refreshing, 100 grammes of tartaric 
acid would have to be dissolved in a hectoliter. In the 
season of currants, to 100 kilogrammes of raisins about 
10.15 kilogrammes, or to 1 hectoliter of domestic beverage 
before, at, or after the fermentation, 3.4 kilogrammes of 
mashed berries, or 3.4 liters of juice of currants may be 
added. In a similar way sour grape wine or cider, or 
mashed ripe and green apples (fruit fallen off the trees), or 
their juice, may be used. 

The greatest cleanliness is to be observed in regard to 
all the vessels or receptacles into which currant wine or 
domestic beverage is put. The air is to be kept off care- 
fully from the surface of the water on the raisins and from 
the fermenting and fermented fluid. The tub is to be 
covered with a lid; the bunghole is to be closed with a 
clean sand-bag, as long as fermentation lasts, and then by 
a well-fitting bung. Store barrels must be kept full as 
much as possible, and must be bunged up with bungs of 
acacia or oak wood, reaching at least 15 centimeters into 
the cask. Wrapping the bungs and corks in rags is to be 
avoided. For barrels on tap, fungus guards must be used, 
or the bung, after each drawing off, must be firmly fast- 
ened again. All bungs must be kept free of mould, fungi, 
or other injurious mushrooms, which, especially after 
this, are apt to spread over the beverage or wine. For 
this purpose the bungs are now and then to be dipped into 
spirits of wine, entirely free of bad liquor, or, better yet, 
into asolution one part of bisulphite of calcium, which 
may be kept in the cellar ready for use in a bottle with 
glass stopper.—E. JoHNson, in U. S. Consular Reports. 
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Soldaini’s Reagent for Glucose. 


THE Committee on Sugar of the Association of Official 
Agricultural Chemists, at their last meeting presented a 
report, through Prof. Stubbs, in which, among other in- 
teresting matters, the methods for determining invert 
sugar [fruit-sugar; equal molecules of dextrose (or glucose) 
and levulose] were discussed. It was pointed out that 
Fehling’s solution and all reagents of similar composition 
were affected by the drawback, that they are not only re- 
duced by invert sugar, but also by dextrin, and sometimes 
even by sucrose (or saccharose, that is, pure cane-sugar). 
After a certain time, they undergo alteration (if kept 
mixed), depositing oxide of copper, especially if exposed 
to light. 

Attention was then directed to a reagent, proposed by 
Soldaini, for the determination of invert sugar (and of 
course for glucose in general), which does not possess these 
objectionable qualities, at least so says Degener, who has 
studied carefully its properties. 

This liquid is prepared, according to Degener, in the fol- 
lowing manner:—40 Gm. of sulphate of copper are dis- 
solved in water, and in another vessel, 40 Gm. of carbonate 
of sodium are also dissolved in water. The two solutions 
are mixed, and the copper precipitated in the state of 
hydrobasic carbonate according to following equation :— 


2CuSO, + 2Na.CO,; = CuCO; CuOH.0 + CO, + 2Na.SQ,. 
Copper Sodium 
sulphate. carbonate. 


The precipitate is washed with cold water and dried, 
This precipitate (15 Gm.) is added to a very concentrated 
and boiling solution of bicarbonate of potassium (about 415 
Gm.) and agitated until the whole is completely, or nearly, 
dissolved; water is added to form a volume of 1,400C.c., 
and the whole mass heated for two hours upon a water 
bath. The insoluble matter is filtered off, and the filtrate, 
after cooling, is of a deep blue color, and has a density of 
about 22.5° Beaumé (spec. grav. 1.185). The sensibility of 
this liquid is so great that it gives a decided reaction with 
0.0014 Gm. of invert sugar. The presence of sucrose in the 
solution renders this sensibility still more delicate. 

Ammoniacal salts are not hurt- 
ful to the reaction, but they do 
sometimes retain in solution a 
slight quantity of copper. 

It is then indispensable to boil 
the solution for five minutes at 
leastin order to drive off ammo- 
nia. The quantitative test for 
sugar is made in the following 
manner: 50 C.c. of Soldaini’s solu- 
tion are boiled for five minutes 
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upon a water-bath, and 15 C.c. of 
cy the sugar liquid (containing 100 

Vv Gm. of matter in 100 C.c. of 
water) added, and boiled again for 
five minutes. After a rapid cool- 
ing the liquid is thrown upon a 
Swedish filter and washed with 
water until every trace of a blue 
color disappears. Then the paper 
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IMPROVEMENT IN PAPER FILTERS. 


M® Epo CLAASSEN describes, in the American Journal 
of Pharmacy for February, an improvement in 
construction of paper filters which effects an economy of 
two-fifths in the paper necessary—an item of some 
moment when the finest grades of paper are used—and in- 
creases the rapidity of fitration, since but a single thick- 
ness of paper is employed. [This is not in accordance 
with the general belief that filtration is more rapid through 
a double than through a single filter.—Ep. AMER. DruUGG. | 
His directions are as follows: 

Patterns (corresponding with the size of the filters 
wanted, for instance with such having a radius [semi- 
diameter] of 124, 173, 224, 274, 324, 374, 424, 50, 60, 80, and 
100 centimeters) are constructed from circular dises of 
tinned sheet iron of the same size, by cutting off somewhat 
more than one-half of the disc (see Figure 1), through 
a point distant from the edge 15, 21, 27, 33, 39, 45, 51, 60, 
72, 96, or 120 centimeters. The small section of the disc, if 
of no use for smaller patterns, may be rejected. Such a 
pattern is placed on a sheet of paper, a piece of which is 
then cut off by allowing the scissors to go around on the 
edge of the tinned iron. This piece is now folded once in 
such manner that one part entirely covers the other 
(Figure 2). It is then folded so far on the a open 
side that both the straight sides now presented are of 
equal length. The narrow-folded side (2} centimeters in 
the case of the smallest size mentioned) is folded once 
more, after which the filter is ready for use. If the funnel 
has a wider angle than 60°, the filter may be made to fit 
by folding the narrow part in the direction from a tob 
( Sei 4): if, however, the angle of the funnel be smaller 
than 60°, the filter may be made to fit by folding the 
closed side in the direction a c (Figure 5). 





@ is removed and the a, 
a examined, which should be of a 
clear red color. 

[The amount of cuprous oxide thus obtained may be 
estimated by modifying the process slightly in the follow- 
ing manner. Instead of using a Swedish filter, employ a 
Gooch perforated platinum crucible with prepared as- 
bestos filter, which is dried, previous to use, to a constant 
weight. After the precipitate has been received upon it 
and completely washed, it is again dried to constant 
weight, and the increase of weight calculated as cuprous 
oxide. We would recommend this modification in case 
Soldaini’s reagent should be used for determining glucose 
in urine, as the reduction of the cuprous oxide in a current 
of hydrogen, recommended in the succeeding, is probably 
inconvenient to the average analyst of urine. Or the end 
of the reaction may be determined by acidulating a few 
drops with acetic acid and testing with ferrocyanide of 
potassium.—Epb, Am. DR. | roe 

Rosenbaender and Schiller (Zeitschrift des Vereins fiir 
Riibenzucker-Industrie, 1887, p. 138) have determined the 
following quantitative process with this liquid: 100 to 150 
C.c. of Soldaini’s solution are placed in an Erlenmayer 
flask and heated for five minutes over a gas jet. A solu- 
tion containing 10 Gm. of sugar (clarified with subacetate 
of lead if necessary) is added, and heated again for five 
minutes, always over a direct flame. ‘This precipitates all 
the copper. Next are added 100 C.c. of distilled water, in 
order to cool the mass very quickly. The turbid liquid 
is filtered (preferably through a Soxhlet or Herzfeld filter) 
and cama with distilled water. This oxide of copper is 
reduced in a current of hydrogen and the copper is 
weighed in a metallic form, and this weight multiplied by 
0.3546 gives the weight of invert sugar. By this method 
0.01 per cent of invert sugar can be accurately determined, 

Sidersky has Hope offered a new volumetric method, 
based upon the use of Soldaini’s solution. With sugars 
the same method as is now in use with Fehling’s solution 
can easily be followed, watching the disappearance of the 
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blue color, and testing the end with ferrocyanide of potas- 
sium and acetic acid. This process offers no serious ob- 
jections common to Fehling’s solution, but is inapplicable 
to colored sugar solutions, such as molasses, etc. For the 
last the following is recommended: 25 Gm. of molasses 
are dissolved in 100 C.c. of water and subacetate of lead 
added in sufficient quantities to precipitate the impurities, 
the volume raised to 200 C.c., and filtered. To 100 C.c. of 
the filtrate are added 25 C.c. of concentrated solution of 
carbonate of sodium, agitated, and filtered again. 100 C.c. 
of the second filtrate, with excess of lead removed, is 
taken for analysis. On the other hand, 100 C.c. of Sol- 
daini’s solution are put into a flask of Bohemian glass and 
heated five minutes over an open flame. The sugar solu- 
tion is now added little by little, and the heating con- 
tinued for five minutes. Finally, the heat is withdrawn, 
and the liquid cooled by pouring in 100 C.c. of cold water. 
It is next filtered through a Swedish filter, washed with 
hot water, letting each washing run off before another ad- 
dition. Three or four washings will generally remove com- 
pleteiy the alkaline reaction. The precipitate is then 
washed through a hole in the filter into a flask, removing 
the last trace of copper. 25 C.c. of normal sulphuric acid 
are added with two or three crystals of chlorate of potas- 
sium, and the whole gently heated to dissolve completel 
the oxide of copper, which is transformed into copper sul- 
phate, according to equation: 


8Cu,0 + 6H.SO, + KCIO; = 6CuSO, + 6H.O + KCL. 


The excess of sulphuric acid is determined by astandard 
ammonia sulution (semi-normal), of which the best in- 
dicator is the sulphate of copper itself. When the deep 
blue color gives place to a greenish tinge, the titration is 
completed. The method of titration is performed as fol- 
lows: Having cooled the contents of the flask, a quan- 
tity of ammonia equivalent to 25 C.c. of normal sulphuric 
acid is added. From a burette graduated into one-tenth 
C.c., standard sulphuric acid is dropped in drop by drop, 
agitating after each addition. The blue color disappears 
with each addition to reappear after shaking. When the 
last trace of ammonia is saturated, the titration is com- 

lete, which is known by a very feeble greenish tinge. 

he number of C.c. is read from the burette, which is 
equivalent to the copper precipitated. The equivalent of 
copper is 31.7, and the normal acid equivalent is 0.0317 of 
copper. Multiplying the copper found by 3,546 we have 
the invert sugar. A blank titration is needed to accurately 
determine the slight excess which gives the pale green 
tinge. This process is to be highly recommended if experi- 
= show it to be as accurate in our hands as it has in 

‘rance. 


The Composition of Creolin. 


TH. WEYL has made an investigation of the new anti- 
septic, creolin, of which there are two brands in the mar- 
ket, and he has reported his results to the German Chemi- 
cal Society. 

We abstract the following from the Berichte (1889, No. 1). 

Artmann’s Creolin appearsin form of a dark-brown, oily, 
syrupy liquid, having a strong but not disagreeable odor. 
On standing for some time, particularly when cooled with 
ice, hard, white crystals separate from it. These consist 
of naphthalin. They are sublimable, melt at '79-80° C. and 
boil at 216-218° C. 

This brand of creolin is scarcely soluble in water, but 
forms an emulsion with it. It is easily soluble in alco- 
hol, chloroform, and in a mixture of equal volumes of alco- 
hol and ether. 

In ether it is but little soluble, but this liquid dissolves 
the naphthalin and other hydrocarbons. 

Pearson’s Creolin behaves towards water, alcohol, and 
chloroform like Artmann’s, but differs from the latter by 
being soluble in ether. 

Wey] found neither carbolic acid nor nitrobenzol in Art- 
mann’s creolin, The nitrobenzol was tested for by attempt- 
ing to reduce it to aniline. Pearson’s product contains 
only very minute traces of carbolic acid; nitrobenzol was 
not tested for in this case. 

Both products contain those portions of coal-tar which 
boil between 210 and 380° C., that is, mainly the hydrocar- 
bons and phenols of the heavy oil and of the anthracene 
oil. The phenols are combined with soda. It is probably 
through these ‘‘ phenolates” that the hydrocarbons are 
kept in solution. 

he analysis of both products was carried out in the fol- 
lowing manner: 

Portions of 10 Gm. each are mixed with 200 C.c. of 
water, strongly acidulated with diluted sulphuric acid, 
well agitated, and then extracted with ether in a separat- 
oe. 

he ethereal extract is treated with solution of soda. 
The separated alkaline solution is again treated several 
times more with small quantities of ether. The united 


ethereal extracts, which contain the hydrocarbons, are de- 
thee of water by contact with calcium chloride, then 
Itered, the ether cautiously evaporated, the residue dried 
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over sulphuric acid for twenty-four hours, and then 
weighed. ; ; 

The alkaline solution is-now again acidulated and 
shaken with ether. The ethereal solution (a), containing 
the acids, is first treated with soda solution, the aqueous 
portion removed, acidulated with sulphuric acid, and 
shaken with ether. The ethereal solution is deprived of 
water by chloride of calcium, the ether carefully dissipat- 
ed, and the residue, after drying over sulphuric acid, 
weighed. 

The ethereal residue left (see above a) from the treat- 
ment with soda solution contains the mage These are 
determined by dehydrating, carefully dissipating the 
ether, drying over sulphuric acid and weighing. 

The soda in both creolins was determined in the follow- 
ing manner: ; 

eighed portions (about 3 Gm.) of each were carbonized 
in a platinum capsule, the residue moistened with sul- 
yhuric acid, and the excess driven off by heat, then car- 

onate of ammonium added, and the mass ignited to a 
constant weight. ste 

Artmann’s creolin yielded an ash containing much 
iron. 

The following are the results of the analysis: 


Artmann. Pearson (Jeyes). 


Hydrocarbons...........0- esssees 0000049 56.9 
RN 3 5550455 hisSwnGeres eos ease bs'osies 3.4 22.6 
MEM sk! -KGbkeskbenunsensutbsnaceasie . 1.5 0.4 
MSMR irk bc pos oak eae ds<oem Aen eeeor< 5 0.8 2.4 


It will be seen that the two products differ considerably. 
The proportion of the phenols to the hydrocarbons in Art- 
mann’s creolin is as 1 to 25; in Jeyes’ (Pearson’s) creolin, 
1 to 2.5. 

Both products, therefore, have, aside of the name, but 
little in common. : 

The author adds: ‘‘It is self-evident that preparations 
of different composition must exercise unequal effects — 
the organism. Tineneeen. the difference in the results has 
been abundantly demonstrated by my experiments, which 
belong before a medical audience [and which the author 
promises to publish soon]. The mode of preparing ‘both 

roducts is kept secret by the manufacturers. Neverthe- 
ess, these products are used medicinally in spite of the 
fact that their composition (and they are by no means 
harmless nostra) has not been sufficiently determined.” 


Testing Phenacetin for Antifebrin. 


HIRSCHSOHN gives the following method to detect the 
presence of antifebrin in phenacetin—which seems to be 
an adulteration repeatedly observed. 

On shaking antifebrin with water of about 15° C. and 
adding to the filtrate an equal volume of bromine water, 
the liquid loses its color, and there are crystals separated 
which probably consist of parabrom-acetanilide, CeH.Br. 
NH.CH:CO. te phenacetin is treated in this manner, 
neither disappearance of color nor formation of crystals 
is observed. 

It is this reaction or behavior upon which Hirschsohn 
bases his method of testing. 

Experiments showed that, when phenacetin contains 20 
per cent of antifebrin, the color is at once discharged and 
crystals are formed. If only 10 per cent of antifebrin are 
present, the color is not discharged at once, but crystals 
make their appearance. In presence of 5 per cent, the 
color remains, but crystals form after five minutes. 

The reaction may be rendered more delicate by adding 
only one-half volume of bromine water to one volume of 
the filtrate. 

[Less than 5 per cent of antifebrin will probably escape 
this test.]—After Pharm. Zeit. f. Russ. 


Alteration of Morphine. 


On the changes which morphine undergoes, Lama 
makes the following statements (in Bull. Acad. roy. de 
Méd. de Belge): 

1. Solutions of morphine in redistilled water, kept from 
air and light, keep indefinitely. If cloudiness occurs, this 
isdue to the formation of micro-organisms. A yellow 
color, acid reaction, and the separation of crystals are 
caused either by light or by organized ferments. The yel- 
low color is caused by the transformation of morphine into 
an amorphous substance, which appears to be the mor- 
phetin of Marchand. Crystals are produced by the oxida- 
ae of morphine to oxymorphine (that is, ‘‘ oxydimor- 
phine ”). 

The acid reaction is caused by the generation of 
morphetin, and of the saltsof oxydimorphine. In aqueous 
rae of salts of morphine no apomorphine is pro- 

uced. 

2. In the circulation, morphine is oxidized to oxydimor- 
phine, and the latter eliminated by the urine. As this 
oxidation is not always perfect, unchanged morphine is 
sometimes found in the urine. In cases of poisoning, 
on oxydimorphine should first be looked for.—Mag. 
0 h 
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Miscellaneous Formule. 


THE following are taken from the private formula book 
of an old pharmacist: 


Sachet Mixture. 


ROO iio iols wie e's a sie eis dennis kiaw eae 


Cloves 





Comminute the solids, sprinkle over them the tincture 
and inclose in bags which are to be well sewed. 


Dr. Rush’s Dentrifice. 


ARIMA RORY AL oo 9, Ws s-s'ui0i6j0:4'0101i0'0\0ie-9.0'0 061s a10)6,6 4 parts. 
MBTOGR], DOW 0.65. .0.000.505 000 Sa? aorta ne Sawer. 
ME AMER OMEN er, c0n6, a'4's 50-0 oie sisi Sis en oo sieeree a + O86 7. ae 
Bitartrate Potassium ......... Rta eeiieiee aeiciek 68 1 part. 
Woodhouse’s Indelible Ink. 
BM AAMAWEN SOLANA S526 25!0.6 5 (oss 6-9:6)'5:8 816.9000. 00:9 040.858 + AEs OZ; 
MMV TAMNIOIN OL, INU BNIB 50.00, 5 sien sis a0 0-4:00 00% 120 min. 
REGIE alee ss aisnceieyice® . | ale cisnieseis..s a/c 120 gr 
WWMM otc sf ee oye s cele aveinie Saisie: sees sipiate-avecoiere 8 fl. oz 


Dissolve the nitrate of silver in 4 fl. oz. of water. In 
the remainder of the water dissolve the acacia and add the 
infusion. Then mix the two liquids. The infusion of nut- 
galls is made by pouring 1 oz. of boiling water upon 30 
grains of powdered nutgalls. 


Lacquer for Brass. 


ASOT, IOWA cio obi a lei esis 'wewieeie sac aleleces eRe 
PRION eos a valcke eSelevtuhe Nauieeee os 
RSHASEONE, OPSIRABIE. 05 sini6'0ia > vie ss iaid sis'eie spaseses es’ mB SE 
RORMMBRIN ir. Ginnie widis}é. 4555 4) 2s) Spe wt OS aie say e ure : es 
PUROROLS sce .ciee aici Pes RNa cnO aes se aleoiniecen 16 fl. oz 


Digest the first three ingredients with the alcohol for 
twenty-four hours, then dissolve the shellac in the liquid. 


Cologne. 

CORDS ARAM G3 5.595 55.5155 :d oi oie vials ox aie nee Sareidicsiond 630 min. 
ii) RO Oia aS SRA aCe SCOR or oo 
SS EMIABEO Says i cies «sa eiss sos eieiosee lea) cig ornare sieieN 60 <“ 
URS ein aia ninic cicle Wee wonies ceunieseiue aie anace 10 gr. 
AR VIAN oa)g cx Sas sissies ''s sels einareis:cfelute 120 min 
PERM SARIN, 5. 353 Sisiciale stdin oe nse Oa ee eae se be 630 “ 

PE IU MDROU sg: sie 16 5 10's bids Tisisten WORN Ss eisiaae eS 630“ 
Peodorized BICGUO), <4 \..ccicsicievsicwesee Toon 7 pints 
MU BU AS ecisiivits Giniaw weiss ewes omsWaus wisiaiinee 10 fl. oz 


Mix the oils and extracts with 6} pints of deodorized al- 
cohol, digest the musk with the remaining half pint at a 
gentle heat, in a closed bottle, for twenty-four hours, then 
add to the other liquid, add the water, cool, and filter. If 
convenient, set aside for some weeks before filtering. 
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Administration of Sulphonal.—Peter Boa, in a paper 
recently read on this subject before the Edinburgh Chem- 
ists’ Assistants’ Association, says: It may be worth noting 
that a little spirit and water seems the best vehicle for 
sulphonal. Any convenient spirit may be used, such as 
brandy, whiskey, or tincture of cardamoms. From a tea- 
spoonful to a tablespoonful, according to the size of the 
dose of sulphonal, should be put into a wineglass, and the 
dose of sulphonal added. The sulphonal sinks, and when 
water is added and the mixture stirred, it diffuses beauti- 
fully. With water only it persistently floats. 


Note on Male Fern.—Dr. de Man publishes, in the 
Therapeut. Monats hefte, some important notes on the use 
of male fern, confirming the statements made some months 
ago by Professor Gerhardt. The principal requirement 
seems to be to give larger doses of the remedy in cases of 
tape-worm than have hitherto been considered sufficient. 
In twenty-seven cases which the author records, all suc- 
ceeded, the extract being taken in some cases in quantities 

rom 4 up to 5 drachms, or even 1 oz., in single doses, Of 
ourse, precautions have to be taken, as poisonous symp- 
oms may sometimes supervene.— Chem. and Drugg. 
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APPARATUS FOR WEIGHING UPON TARED 
FILTERS. 


( a of the inconveniences of weighing upon tared filters 

consists in this, that the filter (if a paper one) must 
be taken out of the funnel, and either put between watch- 
glasses or into a special weighing bottle, since it is impos- 
sible to make correct weighings when the filter is exposed 
to the air. 

The apparatus devised by Prof. de Koninck, of Liege, 
does away with this drawback. It consists of a very thin 
and light funnel A, the exit-tube of which, which is thin 
and short, is ground into the bag part of the tube B. 
This arrangement permits the funnel being connected 
with the filter-pump. As soon as the filtration and the 
washing of the precipitate upon the filter is completed, the 
funnel with filter is removed to a drying oven, then 
covered with a glass-plate C and allowed to cool in the ex- 
siccator. Finally it is placed upon the tripod D, whereb 
the access of air to the neck is at the same time prevented, 
and the whole weighed. 

The same principle may, of course, also be used, when 
filtering through glass-wool or asbestos. In this case, the 
filtering media are preferably put into funnel-tubes which 
may be closed with a ground cap.— After Zeitsch. f. angew. 
Chem., 1888, 689. 





IMPROVED FILTER-STAND. 


i tee following paper by D. E. Dott was recently read be- 
! fore the Society of Chemical Industry, at Edinburgh: 

While great improvements have been effected on the 
finer kinds of laboratory apparatus within the past few 
years, and instruments of precision have been carried to 
great perfection, the simpler yet essential appliances have 
been rather neglected. Among these latter may be counted 
filter-stands. As ordinarily constructed, they have three 
principal defects. Firstly, they are made to stand ona 
flat wooden base, or, what amounts to the same thing, 
they are made to stand on their feet; whence it results, 
either from an original defect in the workmanship or, 
more often, from the wood having warped, that the appa- 
ratus stands unsteadily. With such a iuatand one fre- 
quently finds that just as the filter is being filled, on ac- 
count of the alteration in the centre of gravity of the 
system, there is a sudden jerk, by which some of the liquid 
is thrown up on the sides of the funnel; and genbrally 
there are all the inconveniences of a shaky piece of ap- 
paratus. Secondly, the opening in the arm for the support 
of the funnel is always either too large for small funnels 
or too small for large funnels. Thirdly, the openings are 
— made at the proper angle of 60°, but are more often 
simply cut straight through, with perpendicular sides, the 
= being that the funnel has a tendency to fall to one 
side. 

The filter-stand illustrated has been devised to remedy 
these defects. As is done with optical instruments, it is 
made to stand on three feet to insure steadiness. Stability 
can never be relied on in a four-footed instrument, as even 
although it is truly made, the least irregularity of the 
table will render it unsteady. The arm has been pierced 
with two holes, so as to make it suitable for both large and 
small funnels, and the bevelling of the holes has been done 
as nearly as pee at the correct angle. Filter-stands 
should never be varnished. The tendency of varnish is to 
cause the movable parts to become fixed, and it is besides 
acted upon by many of the solutions in constant use. The 
best plan is to rub over all wooden apparatus with a little 
boiled linseed oil, which sufficiently preserves the wood, 
and renders it non-absorbent. 





Bouchardat’s Gout Pills.—Compound extract of colo- 
cynth, 20 parts; extract of colchicum, 20 parts; extract of 
opium, 1 part. Make into pills weighing 15 centigrammes 
[24 grains] each. 
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The True Color of Bodies. 


THE true color of bodies, M. Govi thinks, is in many 
cases unknown tous. In a communication read, on Octo- 
ber 11th, before the Academy of Sciences, he attributed 
our ignorance to the imperfect nature of sunlight, which 
lacks several colors—that of the sodium rays, for instance, 
being absent from the solar atmosphere. When biniodide 
of mercury or minium is viewed under sodium light, both 
still appear of a bright yellow hue, while under the ordi- 
nary orange portion of the spectrum they are quite black. 
Biniodide of mercury and vermilion, both sensibly alike 
in sunlight, are, in sodium light, the first bright yellow 
and the second dark brown. In the same manner M. 
Govi thought bodies now considered black would prove to 
have a color of their own could they be viewed under a 
proper light; and it is only when we have a complete light, 
representing the whole spectrum, that we shall be able to 
really know the true color of bodies. The foregoing is a 
brief outline of the paper read before the meeting, but it 
is to be published in full in the Comptes Rendus, and will 
no doubt prove of no little scientific interest.—Chem. and 
Drugg. 


Assay of Chloral-Hydrocyanate. 


CHLORAL-HYDROCYANATE has been recommended some 
time ago as a substitute for hydrocyanic acid or cyanides 
in medicine, as it is of constant composition, perfectly 
stable and manageable, and readily assayed. In our judg- 
ment, this substance really deserves the attention of the 
medical profession, and ought to find speedy introduction. 

There is at present an argument being carried on be- 
tween several authorities, on the best method of assaying 
the compound. 

Utscher recommended methods involving the use of a 
silver salt and of iodine, but Scharges found that by these 
methods he obtained results ten per cent lower than could 
be obtained by converting into sulpho-cyanide of copper. 
The latter author also found that when chloral hydro- 
cyanate is heated with caustic alkali and alcohol, isonitrile 
is formed, which is easily recognized by its penetrating, 
characteristic odor. Besides, some ethylamine is also pro- 
duced as an intermediary product, and further on carbyl- 
amine. Moreover, the author points out that the cyanide 
of potassium which is formed from the chloral hydro- 
cyanate by the reaction with the caustic alkali is partly 
decomposed into formate of potassium and ammonia, 
when its aqueous or alcoholic solution is warmed. Hence, 
a portion of the cyanogen is destroyed, and escapes the 
assay with silver salt and iodine. For this reason the 
author prefers the estimation of the cyanogen as sulpho- 
cyanide of copper. : ; 

Chloral-hydrocyanate is otherwise known as the nitrile 
of trichloracetic acid: CCls.CH(OH).CN. Every 100 parts 
of it correspond to 15.5 parts of anhydrous hydrocyanic 
acid. The substance is very soluble in water, alcohol, and 
ether, and it is very stable, both in the dry form and in solu- 
tion. While passing through the body it is decomposed, 
exerting the full physiological effects of the proportion of 
hydrocyanic acid contained therein. If it is desired to pre- 
pare a solution corresponding in strength to the officinal hy- 
drocyanic acid (of 2 per cent HCN), 12.9 parts of chloral 
hydrocyanate are dissolved in enough distilled water to 
make 100 parts. A ‘‘bitter-almond water,” equivalent 
to that of the German Pharmacopoeia, may be prepared 
by dissolving 6.5 parts of the salt in enough distilled water 
to make 1,000 parts. 


Systematic Examination of Sulphate and 
Hydrochlorate of Quinine. 


THE examination of these quinine salts has caused quite 
a number of processes to be devised, but not one of these 
can be relied upon in furnishing a positive answer regard- 
ing the purity of these salts. To frame a method which 
allowed the presence or absence of the more frequently 
occurring impurities, such as quinidine, cinchonine, and 
cinchonidine, to be proven in asimple and comparatively 
rapid manner, the majority of the published processes 
were carried out and their merits and defects ascertained ; 
as the result, the following compilation has been found to 
work successfully. 


A. For Sulphate. 
1 Gm. with 15 C.c. 


For Hydrochlorate. 


1 Gm. and a solution of 0.4 
Gm. sodium sulphate in 1 C.c. 
water, with 30 C.c. 


of distilled water are agitated for five minutes, and filtered. 
To the filtrate is added 0.5 Gm. Rochelle salt, agitated for 
five minutes, allowed to stand five minutes and filtered; 
the precipitate of tartrates is collected on a small filter 
and reserved, the filtrate for the 

B. Detection of quinidine and cinchonine is divided into 
two portions, one of which is reserved; to the other add 
one drop of water of ammonia, and allow to stand fora 
few moments. 

1. The solution remains clear; absence of quinidine and 
cinchonine; proceed L. 
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2. The solution becomes turbid; presence of quinidine 


and cinchonine, or both; proceed C. 

C. Detection of Quinidine. To the reserved portion 
(see B), add 0.5 Gm. KI, shake for five minutes, allow to 
stand for same time. Result : 

1. The solution remains clear, if quinidine is absent; 
proceed D. 

2. The solution becomes turbid or deposits resinous pre- 
cipitate. In this case cinchonine must first be tested for, 
according to D, and then 

a. In absence of cinchonine, the turbidity with KI in- 

dicates the presence of quinidine; proceed E. 
_ 6. In presence of cinchonine, the ammoniacal solution 
in B is filtered, the precipitate washed with distilled 
water and the thalleioquin reaction * carried out with the 
precipitate. If the intense green color is produced, there 
18 quinidine present; if the green color is not produced, 
quinidine is absent. Proceed £. 

D. Detection of Cinchonine. The liquid after addition 
of KI is filtered, and one drop water of ammonia added; 
set aside for a few minutes; there results: 

1. Perfectly clear solution, in absence of cinchonine. 
Proceed E. 

2. Turbid solution, if cinchonine is present. Proceed L. 

E. Detection of Cinchonidine. If in the foregoing 
examination cinchonine or quinidine is found, the precipi- 
tate of tartrates (see A) is carefully washed with 15 to 20 
C.c. Rochelle salt solution (1 to 20); were these alkaloids 
not found this washing is superfluous. The precipitate 
is dissolved off the filter by use of 3 C.c. dilute H:SO, (1 
to 20); to the solution, 2 C.c. ether and 1 C.c. water of 
ammonia are added; the mixture is well shaken for one 
minute and allowed to stand at rest five minutes. This 
shaking and allowing to stand is repeated several times 
(the time allowed not to exceed a half-hour). Notice: 

1. The ethereal layer and the sides of the test tube re- 
main perfectly clear in absence of cinchonidine. 

2. The ethereal layer and the sides of the test tube be- 
come cloudy, if cinchonidine is present. 

Remarks referring to Quinine containing Quinidine. By 
this method one-fourth or one-half per cent quinidine can- 
not be detected. Often 1 or2 per cent quinidine will give no 
reaction with KI, but its presence can be ascertained by 
the addition of water of ammonia, which is a more delicate 
test. In the examination of quinine with 10 per cent 
quinidine nothing extraordinary is noticed, but in pres- 
ence of 15 per cent and more of this alkaloid it is noticed 
on addition of Rochelle salt that the tartrates are not pre- 
cipitated; this does not, however, interfere with the fur- 
ther detection of quinidine. Should more than 15 per 
cent quinidine be suspected, more KI must be used, other- 
wise it must be feared that the quinidine is not thoroughly 
precipitated and, later, may be mistaken for cinchonine. 
As a large percentage of quinidine prevents the separation 
of the tartrates and, as was found by special experiments, 
quinine sulphate mixed with quinidine sulphate is more 
difficultly soluble than the pure salt, there appears to 
exist a dependency between the two alkaloids. 

Remarks referring to Quinine containing Cinchonidine. 
One-half per cent of cinchonidine is easily detected within 
half an hour. Should the per cent of cinchonidine be so 
minute that a precipitate cannot be clearly distinguished, 
absence of the alkaloid must be decided, as the reaction is 
so characteristic that there can absolutely be no mistake. 
With 1 per cent the reaction is more decided; with 2 per 
cent there appears’a deposit in the ether. Cinchondine is 
recognized by the capillary rising of the precipitate beyond 
the ethereal layer, immediately after shaking the solution. 
Care must be exercised that not every slight turbidity at 
the line of contact of the two liquids be pronounced as 
cinchonidine, only in case the precipitate is capillarily at- 
tracted by the side of the test tube can there be no doubt 
regarding its presence. If the quinine contains 10 per cent 
cinchonidine, there appears at the line of contact of the two 
liquids a white cretaceous ring. Cinchonidine, in the 
absence of quinine, is separated as a white precipitate in 
the ethereal layer. 

Remarks referring to Quinine containing Cinchonine. 
One per cent cinchonine is easily recognized; the more 
cinchonine present in the quinine the greater the precipi- 
tate with water of ammonia. When more than 5 per cent 
cinchonine is present, there forms on addition of KI a 
turbidity of cinchonine hydriodate which can easily be 
mistaken for separated quinidine; 10 per cent causes a 

recipitate of a tenacious character similar to quinidine 
Sedehodate. A. HIELBIG in Pharm. Zeitsch. f. Russl.; after 
The Analyst. 





Alstonia Constricta in place of Hops.—Merck states 
that there is much demand for the bark of Alstonia con- 
stricta for use in foreign breweries, where it is used as a 
substitute for hop bitter in the preparation of pale ale for 
export. It is said to produce neither headache nor the 
other unpleasant symptoms caused by the hop bitter. 





* Excess of chlorine water prevents the thalleioquin reaction, while excess 
of ammonia favors it. 
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EDITORIAL. 








W" are frequently requested by correspondents to indi- 

cate to them some special source of information on 
some particular subject, as for instance, when some one 
desires to learn all about the chemistry, properties, and 
uses of nigrosine, or the manufacture of yeast, or certain 
kinds of essential oils, and an endless variety of other sub- 
jects. ™n giving the desired information, we always aim 
at mentioning those works which, in our judgment, give 
the fullest and most recent account of the subject. It 
happens sometimes that our correspondents send back 
word that the books we have mentioned are of no use to 
them, as they cannot read them, being in foreign lan- 
guages, and they ask us to name others, printed in English. 
Now, regarding this, we would like to say that we always 
prefer to give to our inquirers, first, the titles of English 
printed works, provided there are any known to us which 
just cover the subject inquired about. It is not always 
possible to find equally good works, in different languages, 
treating of the same subject. If any one really wants reli- 
able information, he should not go to second or third class 
authorities, but only to those of the first class. And if the 
latter happen to be written in a foreign language, the in- 
quirer should assume the task of finding some one who, 
either as a favor or for money, shall translate for him 
such passages as may be required. There are many sub- 
jects on which, just at this moment, there are more ex- 
haustive works in English than in other languages 
(as for instance, on the manufacture of steel, on min- 
eralogy, etc). Again, there are subjects on which the 
best works are in German. Indeed, there are many in 
this language which are indispensable as works of refer- 
ence, and which scientific workers cannot afford to do with- 
out (for instance, Beilstein’s ‘‘ Handbuch d. Organischen 
Chemie,” Kick u. Gintl, ‘‘ Technologisches Lexikon,” etc., 
etc.). And so it is with French literatureand others. We 
would not deem our advice as being of any benefit, if we 
were to restrict ourselves always to English works. Some- 
times we hear the remark made: ‘‘ What is the use of put- 
ting foreign works in one’s library? The English literature 
is surely of rapid enough growth and large enough to ab- 
sorb and comprise all that may have been published in 
other languages, and is worth preserving.” This is true 
only to a certainextent. That the facts of science and the 
results of “historical research obtained in other countries 
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will be incorporated into English literature is just as sure 
as that new facts and results first made known in English 
will eventually be published in other literatures. But 
neither is this reciprocal process always very rapid, nor 
are the depositories of the matter always very accessible 
or convenient. If one work can be pointed out in any one 
language which comprises all that is known on a subject, 
so far as a particular inquirer needs it, that is the work for 
him to consult. He may possibly find the whole of the 
same information in works of another language, but he 
may be compelled to pick it together from a dozen or more 
volumes. The principle which guides us in this matter is 
the same which should be kept in view when collecting a 
reference library for one’s personal use, viz., ‘‘ Always get 
the most comprehensive, best, and most recent work on 
any subject, even though it be printed in a foreign lan- 
guage. Of course, some discretion as to foreign languages 
must be exercised. But so far as German, French, Italian, 
and Spanish is concerned, there will probably be little dif- 
ficulty in obtaining help to read works printed in these 
languages. 


[" has often seemed to us desirable for the interests of the 
pharmacists of this locality that there should be more 
general agreement with regard to the prices which may be 
charged with propriety for prescriptions. Every one 
agrees that a higher remuneration is proper for this class 
of product than for the mere sale of commodities which 
involve less responsibility, time, proficiency, and expense, 
and we think it will be readily granted, also, that the lo- 
cation of the store should have some influence, since 
the elements of rent and maintenance vary greatly be- 
tween an establishment in a fashionable or choice business 
neighborhood and one located in the midst of less expen- 
sive surroundings. That such considerations do not always 
influence the dispenser, and that there is practically no 
uniformity in the basis fora charge, is unquestionably the 
case in many instances; and as an illustration we will 
mention one which lately came to our attention. A pre- 
scription for four ounces of Dobell’s solution cost at one 
store 60 cents, it was refilled at another for 30 cents, and 
at still another at 15 cents. It can hardly be expected that 
the person who paid these varying pricesshould fail to con- 
sider that the first two were instances of egregious over- 
charging, since the one who charged but 15 cents was not 
likely to dispense a prescription for less than its value. 

We will not undertake to say which of these three 
charges was the more nearly correct, but we will add that 
all three of the stores were in first-class neighborhoods; 
that the rental paid by the first two cannot be very dif- 
ferent, and that the third was not known as a “‘ cutter.” 

The point we wish to make is the desirability of secur- 
ing greater uniformity upon some basis; since a disparity 
like the one we have mentioned is a source of injury to 
the entire profession. 





A New Element Combined with Nickel and Cobalt. 


tae time ago, the cable announced that Dr. Kriiss, of 
hk? Munich, had succeeded in decomposing nickel and 
cobalt. The first authentic reports of the discovery have 
since then reached us, and from these we learn that nickel 
and cobalt still exist as elements, but that both metals 
have been found to be accompanied by a probably new 
element which has heretofore been entirely overlooked. 
Dr. Kriiss made the discovery in conjunction with F. W. 
Schmidt, and the first report is contained in the Berichte 
(1889, 11), from which we abstract the essential parts, 

The atomic weight of gold having not long ago been re- 
determined by Dr. Kriiss with the utmost care, it was pro- 
posed to re-determine those of nickel and cobalt by means 
of a gold-salt. Without entering into minute details, it 
suffices to state that it was attempted to precipitate metal- 
lic gold from a neutral solution of the chloride by either a 
nickel or a cobalt salt. If this reduction took place quan- 
titatively, one method of settling the atomic weights of the 
latter would be at hand. It was, however, found that 
there was always a loss which could not be accounted for 
by charging it to analytical errors. 

After a solution of gold chloride had been reduced as 
far as possible by cobalt, the remainder of the solution 
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was treated with sulphurous acid to throw down the re- 
mainder of the gold. The latter was then washed, the 
first portion of the wash-water, containing chloride of 
cobalt, having a red color. This soon faded and passed 
over into a faint green tint. This portion was collected 
separately, evaporated, and ignited, when a small residue 
was left which dissolved in warm, concentrated hydro- 
chloric acid with a fine green color. On cooling the liquid 
became almost colorless. 

With nickel in place of cobalt, similar results were 
obtained. 

In order to obtain larger quantities of the unknown sub- 
stance, various experiments were made, and enough was 
finally obtained to serve for preliminary trials. 

The authors are extremely reserved in their statements 
concerning the supposed new substance, as they do not 
wish to announce anything which has not yet been abso- 
lutely demonstrated, but they expect to be able in a short 
time to make a definite report. 

Meanwhile they give an account of the peculiar proper- 
ties of the substance, so far as reagents, etc., have per- 
mitted conclusions: 

An acid solution of the chloride is not precipitated by 
hydrosulphuric acid; but a neutral solution, treated with 
sulphide of ammonium, throws down a blackish sulphide. 
Ammonia throws down from the chloride solution very 
voluminous white flakes, which resemble hydrated zinc or 
aluminum oxides. An excess of ammonia does not redis- 
solve the precipitate. 

Solution of potassa likewise precipitates a snow-white 
hydroxide, not soluble even in a large excess of the pre- 
cipitant. Thisshowsitis distinct from alumina. The strong- 
ly acid chloride solution possesses the peculiar greenish- 
yellow tint which first drew the attention of the observers 
to it. When perfectly dry and free from acid, the chloride 
is white and yields a colorless solution with water. If 
vapors of hydrochloric acid are allowed to come in con- 
tact with the white chloride, it again assumes a greenish 
tint and yields a tinted solution with water. 

The metal (element) was obtained from the chloride both 
by electrolysis and by reduction with hydrogen. It hada 


black color; in thin sheet, brownish-black, and is easily | 


soluble in acids, if separated in the cold by electrolysis; 
much more difficultly, however, if reduced, in a current 
of hydrogen, at a red or white heat. 


New “ Cocaines.” 


A’ already annonnced in a previous issue, Alfred Ein- 

horn has succeeded not only in making cocaine, the 
alkaloid of coca leaves, artificially from benzoyl-ecgonine, 
by intreducing into it the methyl group, but he has also 
found that a whole series_of other ‘‘ cocaines ” may be ob- 
tained by causing other groups to enter instead of the 
methyl group. Ina recent paper (Ber. d. Deutsch. Chem. 
Ges.), he announces and describes three such compounds, 
one of which is the lower homologue of true cocaine, while 
the others are metameric or higher homologues. Two of 
these could not be obtained in a crystalline form, but only 
in form of oil. The third, however, as well as the salts of 
all three, are crystallizable. Whether any of these new 
‘‘cocaines ” possess special therapeutic properties has not 
yet been ascertained, or at least not been announced. It 
is not improbable that some of them will be found ser- 
viceable. 


Artificial Sugar. 


_ problem of producing cane sugar synthetically, 

though still far removed from the point when it can 
be used practically, has been brought another step nearer 
solution by the continued researches of Emil Fischer, in 
conjunction with Julius Tafel. In a recent paper, pub- 
lished in the Berichte (1889, 97) they give the results of 
their researches, the most remarkable of which is, that 
they have succeeded, for the first time, in producing a 
sugar which can be fermented by yeast, like the natural 
sugars. The only difference from the latter is this, that 
the artificial sugar is optically inactive, but the discoverers 
hope to obtain optically active sugars by means of fer- 
mentation. The new sugar has, provisionally, been called 
acrose. The starting point is glycerin, from which, by 
way of its decomposition product, acrolein, two new kinds 
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of sugar: CsH::0. had already some time ago been pre- 
pared by the authors, by means of treatment with baryta 
or alkalies. One of these sugars had been designated 
alpha-acrosazon. It has now been found that this latter 
may be partly converted, by means of hydrochloric acid, 
into a new substance, resembling glucoson, which the 
authors term alpha-acroson. When this is treated, in a 
dilute aqueous solution, with zinc-dust and acetic acid, 
it is completely reduced inside of one hour. The mixture 
is then treated with hydrosulphuric acid, the precipitate 
filtered off and the filtrate evaporated ina vacuum. The 
residue is dissolved in absolute alcohol, the solution 
filtered, and the filtrate, after being highly concentrated, 
mixed with much ether. This precipitates the new sugar, 
acrose, in colorless flakes, which soon change to a syrup, 
and has the greatest resemblance to natural sugars, 
having a sweet taste, reducing Fehling’s solution, and 
responding to other tests characteristic of sugars. 


Permanent Caffeine Salts. 


ERCK some time ago announced that he has succeeded 
in producing true salts of caffeine with citric, cin- 
namic, and hydriodic acids, which did not decompose or 
split up when coming in contact with water. It will be 
remembered that Prof. J. U. Lloyd (see NEw Rem., 1881, 
38) succeeded in preparing crystallized caffeine citrate, 
but this salt did not bear solution in water without decom- 
position. In what manner Merck succeeded in producing 
a permanent salt is not stated. But the citrate, as now 
available, is stated to be soluble in 30 parts of water at 
42°C. 
Mr. H. V. Dakers, of 45 Liberty street, New York, 
agent for the sale of the ‘‘ Art of Dispensing” noticed in 
our December number, calls our attention to an error on 


our part in stating the price tobe$1. The correct price 
is $1 25. 





College of Pharmacy of the City of New York.—The 
present session, which is materially longer than any of its 

redecessors, is believed to have been the most successful, 
in results of teaching. which the college ever passed 
through. The number of members of the senior class is 
131, and that of the junior class 159. The new method of 
instruction adopted by Prof. Elliot in the chemical and 
pharmaceutical laboratories has proved a decided success, 
and has resulted in a much better practical training of the 
students. The department of pharmacognosy has gradu- 
ally been expanded so as to cover a larger ground than in 
former years, and the instruction bestowed in this disci- 
pline is thoroughly appreciated by the students, who thus 
obtain a sound and firm foundation for the diagnosis of 
commercial drugs. 

Various improvements have been planned for the next 
winter session (1889-1890). In this connection it may be 
announced that, owing to the resignation of the present 
professor of botany and materia medica, Dr. Walter De F. 
Day, the college has selected, as his successor (after the 
close of the preserit winter session), Dr. H. H. Rusby, who 
is well known as an expert botanist, and who has made 
extensive travels on this Continent, both north and south 
of the equator, in pursuit of knowledge referring to the 
branches of science he will be called upon to teach. 

The Commencement Exercises will be held on Tuesday, 
April 16th, at Steinway Hall, at 7:30 P.M. 

The Rhode Island Pharmaceutical Association, at its 
fifteenth annual meeting, held in Providence on the 9th of 
January, elected the following: President, F. A. Jackson, 
Woonsocket; Vice-President, J. T. Wright, Newport; 
Secretary, W. E. Cotes, Providence; Treasurer, A. W. 
Feemer, Jr., Providence; Executive Committee, J. H. 
Taylor, Newport; N. N. Masonand J. O’Hare, Providence. 
The Treasurer reported a balance of $112.72. 

The New Haven (Conn.) Pharmaceutical Association 
have elected at the annual meeting, January 15th: Presi- 
dent, N. J. Beers; Vice-President, C. Fleischner; Secre- 
tary, H. I. Sperry. 

The Moffitt-West Drug Company, composed of a num- 
ber of gentlemen of whom the most were in the employ of 
the Richardson Drug Company, is to succeed the latter 
company, whose establishment was burned in January. 

The South Dakota Board of Pharmacy will meet at 
Flandreau, Dakota, on March 12th, 1889, for the examina- 
tion of candidates for registration. Application may be 
made to the secretary, B. F. Stearns, at his office in 
Aberdeen, Dakota, who will furnish blanks on request. 

A College of Pharmacy has been organized under the 
auspices of Willamette University, at Portland, Oregon. 
The professor of pharmacy is John M. A. Laue, of the 
class of ’81 of the College of Pharmacy of the City of New 
York, and the class numbers 20 students.— Western Drug- 
gist, 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 





An American Odoriferous Insect. 


EDITORS OF THE AMERICAN DRUGGIST: 
i NOTICED on page 217 of your last November number an 
article entitled: ‘‘ A Perfumed Insect.” In this con- 
nection I desire to call attention to the fact that in this 
country we have an insect which is probably well known 
to entomologists, and which is also a ‘‘ perfumed insect.” 
This insect is familiar to persons whose occupations bring 
them about the rivers and streams of this section of the 
country, and probably is common elsewhere. Its common 
name is ‘‘ write my name,” socalled from the curious man- 
ner in which it runs or swims about the surface of the 
water with great rapidity, especially when disturbed. I 
do not know its gic systematic name. It is of a dark- 
brown color, and occurs in little schools along the edges 
of our streams where the current is not swift. These in- 
sects, when disturbed, exhale, while young, a fruit-like 
fragrance, which is likened by some persons to the odor 
of early harvest apples, and it is quite pleasant. If they 
are caught and held in the hand, they impart this odor to 
the latter, and it seems as though the irritation excites 
them to emit it. When they are old, or at least very large, 
they exhale a much stronger, indeed an unpleasant, odor. 

By the way, throughout the South and this section of 
the country we have what is known in popular language 
as the ‘‘tumble bug,” which insect invariably excites 
much attention from Northern people (the insect is rare or 
unknown in the North), owing to the manner in which it 
rolls (tumbles) balls of food about half an inch in diameter 
with its hind legs to the spot where it digs a deep hole in 
the ground, and probably deposits its eggs inside the ball. 
These insects also, when excited, exhale an odor, but it is 
intensely offensive, as is soon discovered by persons who 
anger them. J. Ur. LLoyD. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, February, 1889. 

[The ‘‘ tumble bug,” or ‘‘ tumble dung,” is the name given 
to several beetles of the family of Scarabzeide, but espe- 
cially to Coprobius volvens. The ball which it rolls con- 
tains its eggs, and is composed of dung, the fermentation of 
which develops the heat required to hatch the eggs. This 
variety of beetle is found as far north as New York State. 

At our solicitation, Mr. William Congdon Wood, of New 
York, has furnished us with the following notes on this 
subject, which will, we think, prove of interest.—ED. 
AMERICAN DRUGGIST. | 


Some Odoriferous Insects. 


FEw persons who are accustomed at all to observe nat- 
ural objects can have failed to notice that many insects 
are percumed, or odoriferous. The latter word is, per- 
haps, the more applicable, since the odor of many insects 
is anything but perfume. 

In the case of such as live in waste and decaying ani- 
mal matter the odor is the result of their food and sur- 
roundings, but with many insects there is no such cause 
for it, and we must suppose that they have been endowed 
with a special perfume for some useful or necessary pur- 
pose. Thus we find many insects which are, apparently, 
protected from their enemies by their pungent or fetid 
odor. A small blueand yellow beetle (Brachinus fumans) 
is accustomed, when disturbed, to discharge from its 
anal opening a cloud of bluish vapor, accompanied by a 
sharp report, from which it has been popularly named the 
Bombardier. This vapor, which is a liquid volatized by 
contact with the atmosphere, has a suffocating smell, and 
burns the fingers quite severely if the insect is picked up. 
The large green beetle (Calosoma scrutator) which is often 
to be seen running over sunny places, has a very peculiar 
fetid odor, as have almost all the other members of that 
family (Carabidee). 

With some insects their perfume seems to be useful as 
a sexual attraction. Asan instance of this may be men- 
tioned the case of a large black wood-boring beetle (Pri- 
onus laticollis) which possesses a powerful odor very 
nearly resembling that of musk. The females are more 
noticeable in this respect than the males, their perfume 
being so strong as easily to be perceived by a person when 
several yards distant. The pretty yellow and black 
striped beetle (Cyllene robiniew), whose grub is so destruc- 
tive to our locust trees, has a very strong and _ peculiar 
odor, which scarcely resembles any other, unless it be 
that of phosphorus. The beetles feed in numbers on the 
Golden-rod (Solidago) in September, and very much re- 
semble the striped hornets which are also found there 
frequently. 

The odor of many insects closely mimics that of various 
vegetable substances. Thus the common brown wasp re- 
sembles in smell] the vanilla and tonka beans, as do also 
several species of the brightly-colored tiger beetles (Cicin- 
dele), which run and fly along sunny roads and shores. 
A large shining bronze beetle (Osmoderma eremita), often 
found in old orchards, has the perfume of a ripe peach, 
and a little blue and green ground beetle (Chlenius 
nemoralis) that of the butternut. The blackish ‘‘ squash- 
bug” (Corcus tristis) has an odor somewhat resembling 
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that of the pine-apple. This insect, when disturbed, has 
a curious way of tilting itself to one side and throwing 
out a fine spray of volatile, and probably irritating, liquid 
from pores along its abdomen. _Itis sufficient, in closing, 
to mention one more bug, the Cimex lectularius, which, 
although best known for its blood-loving propensities, has 
also a peculiar and distinctive odor. W. C. Woop. 
New York, February, 1889. 


The San Francisco Meeting of the A. P. A. 
EpIToR AMERICAN DRUGGIST. 

Dear Sir:—To publicly reply to many inquiries con- 
cerning the time required and the minimum total cost of 
the trip to San Francisco and return, I respectfully request 
that you will give some information on this subject in the 
next issue of your journal. 

As to the time, I may say that twenty-one days will suf- 
fice from the farthest point East, and proportionately less 
according to the locality. It is contemplated by many, 
however, to stop over a day or more en route. 

Monday, June 17th, has been fixed upon by the com- 
mittee on arrangements for those visiting members of the 
A. P. A. to be in Denver who desire to avail themselves of 
the proffered hospitalities of the Denver Phar. Ass’n. 

Those who do not wish to stop over on the way need not 
leave their homes on the Eastern seaboard until this date, 
or even a day later in some localities, in order to reach 
San Francisco in time for the opening session of the an- 
nual meeting, June 24th. At the present excursion rate, 
the necessary total cost of the trip, from Boston say, need 
not exceed $210, travelling first-class in every particular, 
with meals, sleeping cars, hotel in San Francisco during 
the meeting, etc. 

This estimate is based upon the present rate—fare, $135, 
and for Pullman sleepers, $43, round trip, with meals, 
hotel, and other contingent expenses. We confidently 
anticipate, however, that a further reduction from this 
fare will be made for us by the trunk lines which will 
reduce the cost at least $15. It is also arranged that pas- 
sengers can go by one route and return by another, as they 
may individually elect. For the Eastern contingent it is 
proposed to go by way of the Chicago, Denver, then b 
the ‘‘ Scenic Route of the World” (the D. & R. G.) to Salt 
Lake, and the Central Pacific to San Francisco, returning 
by the Northern Route, which will cost $15 additional, the 
fare from San Francisco to Portland; or, if preferred, any 
other transcontinental lines can be selected without addi- 
tional cost. A full “itinerary” is now in preparation 
which will be ready in the course of a week or ten days. 

The Western members have also arranged for a special 
excursion from St. Louis over the Union and Central 
Pacific which is open to every one to join. The cost of 
this is $150 from St. Louis, with all expenses paid outward 
and railroad fare paid back to starting point. 

Arrangement is also in progress for a special excursion 
from Chicago by which the trip can be made at consider- 
ably less cost than any other, inasmuch as sleeping cars 
will be provided by the railroad company at a nominal 
price, if not entirely free of cost. 

EMLEN PAINTER, 
Chairman Com. on Arrangements, 
Broadway and 34th St., New York. 





Erythrine is an alkaloid derived from a Mexican plant, 
Erythrina coralloides, or colorin, as itis there called. Dr. 
Fernando Altamirando, the discoverer of the active prin- 
ciple, calls it ‘‘erythrine.” It is a white, spongy, greasy 
solid, crystallizing in various forms, melting at a low 
temperature, and forming a dark yellow liquid with disa- 
greeable and characteristic odor. It is soluble in water, 
ether, and benzol, still better in chloroform, and-very 
freely inalcohol. From an alcoholic solution it is precipi- 
tated by alkalies, especially by ammonia, as an amorphous 
substance resembling resin. Concentrated nitric acid dis- 
solves it, rendering it slightly yellow. It is precipitated 
by bichloride of mercury, double iodide of bismuth and 
potassium, bichloride of platinum, and by bichromate of 
potassium. It contains nitrogen. It has great power in 
counteracting strychnine poisoning, and can be borne by 
the human subject, without danger, in doses in 0.6 
gramme.—Pharm. Journ. 


Batjitjor Root has recently been recognized as the root 
of Vernonia nigritiana, a composite growing in Senegam- 
bia to the height of a foot or more. Dorvault alludies to 
it as a substitute for ipecacuanha, to which it has a faint, 
externalresemblance. Heckel and Schlagdenhauffen have 
obtained from it a whitish, slightly hygroscopic glucoside, 
which they call vernonin, and which has the formula 
CioHi107. Its action resembles that of digitalis, but it is 
estimated to be twenty-four times weaker than the soluble 
principle of digitalis (digitalein).—Pharm. Jour. 


Members of the Louisiana State Board of Pharmacy. 
—Jos. T. Thibodeaux, Thibodaux, La., President; Wm. 
Graner, New Orleans, La.; Alex. K. Finlay, New Orleans, 
La.; F. M. Brooks, Baton Rouge, La.; R. L. Iler, Shreve- 
eee La.; James A. Lee, New Iberia, La.; Oscar Robin, 

ew Orleans, La.; R. N. Girling, New Orleans, La.; F. 
C. Godbold, New Orleans, La., Secretary. 
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QUERIES & ANSWERS. 





Queries for which answers are desired, must be received 
by the 5th of the month, and must in every case be 
accompanied by the name and address of the writer, for 
the information of the editor, but not for publication. 





No. 2,286.—Bleaching and Polishing Sole Leather, 
(Haverhill, Mass.). . 

This correspondent wishes a receipt for bleaching 
sole-leather and polishing it so as to leave it of a 
glossy, creamy-white color. Our experience in this 
direction is very limited, but we are informed that leather 
may be bleached by means of oxalic acid and polished by 
friction. In the preparation of pale leather the bleaching 
is commonly done before finishing, and the machinery 
used for polishing the face of finished hide is of such 
powerful construction as to admit of the use of great pres- 
sure with a roller. This roller is passed back and forth 
across the surface until it has been brought to the requisite 
degree of hardness and polish. 


No. 2,287.—Sponge Tents (J. E. L.). , 

We are not aware that any sponge tents are made in 
this country, the cost of labor here making it cheaper 
to import them. The method of making them consists in 
selecting pieces of sponge which are not too fine and soft, 
as these are not sufficiently elastic, and not too coarse, 
since they would not dilate evenly. After thorough 
cleansing, the pieces are transfixed lengthwise upon 
stout wire and moistened with mucilage of gum-arabic. 
They are then wrapped very tightly with strong cord and 
dried thoroughiy. The cord is then removed and the 
“ie gl shape given to the tents with the aid of a sharp 

nife and sand-paper. After removing the wire a hole 
is made through the thick end by means of an awl, and a 
loop of cord threaded through it. Dr. J. C. Nott suggested 
that each tent should be wrapped in gold-beater’s skin 
which should be punctured in several places to admit 
fluids; the gold-beater’s skin serving to prevent frag- 
ments of the sponge becoming entangled in the openings of 
the mucous glands and folds in the canal of the uterus. 


No. 2,288.—Bright-red Ink (M. F. N., Kansas). 
This subscriber wants a receipt’ for a bright-red ink not 
made with carmine. Here is a very good one: 


nS OE | ey i eee $ oz. 
PR chi teGiesenenb ace Skee nessun. oases 3 fl. oz. 
il EE Pe EE EL ee ne ii 
EON ccc cenereseskcouseee enough to make 32. ‘‘ 


Dissolve the eosin in the water (hot), and add the gly- 
cerin. Allow to cool, then add enough alcohol to make 
32 fl. oz. 

This ink will stand considerable dilution. Even when 
mixed with an equal volume of water, it will be quite 
brilliant yet. 

Kosin is an aniline color, being chemically tribromo- 
fluoresceine. There are a variety of shades of it, from 
decided yellowish-red to scarlet-violet. In purchasing, it 
it is best to specify ‘‘ Eosin A, yellowish, for red ink.” 

The addition of 1 grain of gelatin (dissolved in some of 
the water) and 4 grain of bichromate of potassium to every 
ounce of the ink will make it dry more quickly on paper. 


No. 2,289.—Works on Perfumery (W. B. S.) 

There are many works on this subject. The most use- 
ful for general ewe are the following: The * Art of 
Perfumery,” by G. W. S. Piesse, 8vo, London. ‘‘ A Com- 
prehensive Treatise on Perfumery,” by R. 8. Cristiani, 8vo, 
Philadelphia and London. ‘‘Die Riechstoffe,” von Dr. 
St. Mierzinski, 8vo, Weimar. ‘‘ Toiletten Chemie,” von 
Heinrich Hirzel, 12mo, Leipzig. ‘‘ Guide pratique du Par- 
fumeur,” par Dr. A. B. Lunel, 12mo, Paris. ‘‘ Die Parfu- 
merie Fabrikation,” von George William Askinson, 12mo, 
Wien (Hartleben), and others. 

The prices of these works may be learned by writing to 
some book importer; for instance, J. H. Vail & Co., 21 
Astor place, N. Y. 


No. 2,290.—Jayne’s Expectorant (J. W. W. and B. S.) 
The following formula is stated by Kilner to produce a 
mixture very much resembling this preparation: 


ED CR eicics ku diennbana paw cee awe 13 fl. oz. 
js EE ans shkicbabeh $s sb soenber 1 fi. dr. 
- fea Fare eeen eee ene Legere 
2 DIR Tis cS cop ks pan oxnbeecdceks text 
4 NE Ck s uk his eee saeaee sen eee jetties 
Le eee, pecebice, yin ee eR 2 fl. oz. 
eT ee 4 gr. 
Tartrate of Antim. and Pot..................00 as 


Dissolve the Tartrate of Antimony and Potassium in the 
Tincture of Lobelia or Digitalis, and mix with the other in- 
gredients. [We have never examined it ourselves, but 
would have supposed that the originator of the formula 
had used the fluid extract of ipecac, rather than the pow- 
dered drug, which must eventually form a deposit at the 
bottom.—Ep. Am. Dr.] 
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No. 2,291.—Benzin as Cleansing Fluid (E. Ch.) _ 

The use of benzin as a cleansing fluid for clothes is re- 
stricted to such stains as are caused by substances soluble 
in benzin. In place of moistening a sponge or rag with 
benzin and rubbing it over the stain, it is often preferable 
to thoroughly moisten the stain with benzin, then to place 
over it several layers of blotting paper, and a hot flat-iron 
on top of this. Instead of the greasy solution being wiped 
all over the fabric, as is done when a sponge is used, the 
grease, etc., will be drawn “ into the blotting paper. On 
repeating the process several times, the whole of the stain 
is easily removed. In the case of paint-stains, this latter 
process will, of course, not answer, since the insoluble 
coloring material requires to be removed by friction. We 
prefer chloroform and a sponge in such cases. ‘ 

The most satisfactory cleansing liquid for all kinds of 
stains, both soluble in highly volatile solvents, and those 
soluble in water, is a solution of benzin in on pees For 
this purpose, polysolve (Dr. Mueller-Jacobs’), preferably 
the ammonium compound (sulpho-ricinoleate of ammo- 
nium), is mixed with a little excess of ammonia, then with 
an equal volume of benzin. For use, a small portion of 
the liquid is diluted with from 4 to 10 volumes of water, 
and applied by means of a sponge or rag. 


No. 2,292.—Friedrichshall and other Artificial Min- 
eral Salts (M. J. B. & Co.). 

In previous volumes we have given anumber of formule 
for preparing both artificial mineral waters and artificial 
mineral water salts. These may easily be found by refer- 
ring to the indexes. In addition to these, we now publish 
a few formule recommended by Eug. Dieterich: 


1. Clemenshall Salts. 


SOCAN MORNIN 25 505s io c's) aw e'e Swiswietenioea) as 945 parts 
Mepnosinm Thloride, APY ..4..20-65 ss000800% Zo. * 
ESET OY 6 Ce EN cS res ilies 
UOMUMMNESTOMNIGG, MIT... sn ce 406400000 80.00 By 
Calcium Sulphate, precip........... .-....sse0 i 
2. Friedrichshall Salts. 
TN CN ee Pa ere ....377 parts 
SOIMASDNUD Sicpcarewerasecicws «mse Ss Bs 
ope oe Cn 2 a ee 50 “ 
Galcimm Whlorids, TMG oo. os ois 0isc ose cs cceen'c 700. * 
DIGEST TIIOTIAD, MANY. 002.5 25.00.5000 000000 3870“ 
Calcium Sulphate, precip... ..........cesseee. a0:..*° 
3. Kreuznach Salts. 
ECS CAO ae aay eee re Aryeryar es 63 parts 
PIAL ASIII oo owns cn bbaseasneenes 25 : | ile 
BSS ETE ESET ESE TS Sc 750 ‘* 
Magnesium Chloride, dry........ ......... ...110 “ 
SSORRANIENA RSINDENNNING, MEET. ise io a nis ois sos cole snes e's ee 
4. Reichenhall Salts. 
EUMPMMIOUMMCIO. cas .cc iss < sticcneaseeoxase 60 parts 
Magnesium Chloride, dry........ .......see0. 720 ‘ 
De Se eer er SS 1.6 * 
ee Tee er errr ree iy AS? 
UN) RSMO NEY isis ss eoeeeeensnwae oe 8.5° 
Magnesium Guiphate, dry.......2..0cse00% +0 ee 


No. 2,293.—Liquor Carbonis Detergens (B. & C.). 

This is generally understood to denote the same prepara- 
tion which is known under the name Coaltar saponiné 
(Lebeuf’s). It has been much used in veterinary practice, 
and also, to some extent, by the medical profession in cer- 
tain external diseases of man, or as an antiseptic. 

It may be prepared in the following manner: 


PEON OMIA SI 55s o's 3 Su Sica ee cub ee Aese eae 100 parts 
fo | ee a ee Sara 50 <“ 


Digest them during eight days at a moderate tempera- 
ture, frequently shaking, and avoiding loss of alcohol. 
Finally filter.—The tincture of quillaja should be made, 
for this purpose, by means of alcohol of 65 per cent, best 
by percolation. 


No. 2,294.—‘‘ Mistura Fusca’’ (J. D. P. G., La.). 
This correspondent writes: I received the following 
prescription : 
Rs AS eh GIS eth ces dERER SH aah wRae % 3h 
FEE RIE OR ays eic a swicas <beb ew ie senec lanes 34 


Upon examining the ‘‘ Dispensatory,” I could not find a 
drug or mixture bearing the name ‘‘ fusce.” 

If our correspondent hed consulted a Latin dictionary, 
he would have been able to solve the problem readily. 
Fuscus, a, um, is an adjective, meaning ‘‘brown.” Mis- 
tura fusca, therefore, means ‘‘ brown mixture,” and, as 
everybody knows, this is the popular name for ‘‘ Mistura 
Glycyrrhize Composita.” Sometimes writers give the 
popular name as “ Brown’s Mixture,” as if it had been 
originated by a person of the name of Brown. This is a 
mistake. The name is derived from the color. The ad- 
jective fuscus is also used in other pharmaceutical terms, 
for instance, Syrupus fuscus, or ‘‘ brown syrup,” is used 
as a synonym for ‘‘ molasses.” 


No. 2,295.—Armitage’s Test for Morphine (B. O.). 

Some time ago, Mr. Lister Armitage announced a new 
test for morphine (see this journal, 1888, p. 70), which 
consisted in adding to the morphine a very dilute solution 
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of ferric chloride, and afterwards a little ferricyanide of 
potassium, whereby a blue color is produced. Armitage 
explained this reaction by stating that the morphine re- 
duced part of the ferric salt to ferrous, which then reacts 
with the ferricyanide and produces Turnbull’s blue. 

Dr. O. Hesse subsequently denied the correctness of 
this explanation. He ascribes the reaction to the formation 
of pseudo-morphine and hydroferrocyanic acid, according 
to the following scheme (with morphine hydrochloride 
and potassium ferricyanide) : 


8(C,;Hi,sNOs3. HCl) + 8K;FeCy.« = ] 
morphine potassium pseudo-morphine 
hydrochloride ferricyanide hydrochloride 
+ 6K.FeCys + 2H.FeCy. 
potassium hydroferrocyanic 
ferrocyanide acid 


After the mixture of the two solutions, the liquid ac- 
quires an acid reaction, and if the solution is not too 
dilute, ferrocyanide of pseudo-morphine will be found de- 
posited, in the form of a resinous precipitate, tolerably 
soluble in water. The reaction then is due to the ferric 
chloride acting upon the potassium ferrocyanide produced. 
The reaction is shown in a striking manner as follows: A 
small quantity of a moderately concentrated solution of a 
salt of morphine is added to a very dilute solution contain- 
ing equivalent quantities of ferric chloride and potassium 
ferricyanide. A single drop suffices to produce in the iron 
solution a most intense blue coloration. If the morphine 
solution be extremely dilute, for example, 1 part in 1,000, 
no coloration is observed inmediately, butina few seconds 
the presence of morphine is snown by the appearance of 
blue streaks in the liquid. 

The original paper of Dr. Hesse will be found in the 
Pharm, Journ. of March 24th, 1888. 


4(Cs4HseN206.2HCl 


No. 2,296. Estimation of Arsenic or Antimony in Or- 
ganic Compounds (Mel). 

The most expeditious method for estimating the amount 
of arsenic or antimony in organic compounds, particularly 
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those of definite chemical composition, isthat by chromic , 
acid, first announced by Cross and Bevan and subsequently ‘ 


improved by others. These chemists found that organic 
compounds are completely oxidized by being warmed 
with chromic and concentrated sulphuric acid. 

To apply the method to the detection of arsenic or anti- 
mony proceed as follows: 

Place 0.3 to 0.4 Gm. of the substance, together with 4 to 
5 Gm. of chromic acid into a flask of the capacity of about 
500 C.e., connect the flask with an upright condenser, and 
pour about 10 C.c. of a mixture of 2 parts of concentrated 
sulphuric acid and 1 part of water down through the con- 
denser tube. Heat gently during one hour, then add 
again 10 C.c. of sulphuric acid, and continue heating for 
another liour. The heating must be done with great care, 
and when the reaction is over, and the contents of the 
flask are cold, they must be perfectly clear. 

The liquid now contains all arsenic or antimony in form 
of arsemic or antimonic acids, which are tested for or 
separated in the usual manner indicated by the text-books, 


No. 2,297.—Simulo (B. J. A.). 

This is the name of a comparatively new drug, derived 
from the fruit of Capparis coriacea, which somewhat re- 
sembles a dried, unripe prune. Thomas Christy intro- 
duced the drug two years ago in form ofa tincture. It 
has been recommended in epilepsy, by Hutchinson and 
Larrea. Dr. Hale White also reported favorably upon it, 
in the Brit. Med. Journal. On the other hand, it did not 
lead to very successful results in the hands of Prof. 
Eulenburg. At present it is tried in some of the public 
hospitals of New York. This will soon show whether it is 
of use or not. 


Formule asked for: 
1. What is the composition of Kline’s Nerve Restorer? 
2. Piso’s Cure for Consumption. 

3. Piso’s Catarrh Cure. 
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Spanish Licorice. 
SPANISH licorice root, which is brought into commerce 


- in very large quantities, party direct for pharmaceutical 


purposes, and partly as the raw material for the extrac- 
tion of juice, is gathered from the wild plant which grows 
in abundance in the provinces of Toledo and Saragossa. 
The total annual production of dried root in Spain amounts 
to about 6,750,000 lbs. Gathering commences in Septem- 
ber and continues until March, but the root is not thor- 
oughly dry and fit for shipment until five months after 
athering. ‘The first supplies of the new crop are, there- 
ore, as a rule, brought to market in the month of April. 
From Valencia about one-tenth of the crop, say 700,000 
lbs., are exported yearly, the United States taking about 
275,000 lbs., and the rest being distributed to France, Bel- 
gium, and Germany. The Valencia exporters distinguish 
three grades of licorice, viz.: ‘‘ Extra quality,” which is 
exported in sticks of 8 inches in length, packed in bundles 
weighing about 64 lbs. The second grade, called ‘‘ Flor,” 
is packed in bundles of about 13 Ibs. The outside sticks 
are 14 inches long, but the inner sticks of the bundle are 
much shorter. The third and commonest quality is sent 
over in bales weighing about 1} cwt., in sticks varying 
from 32 inches downwards. The present range of prices 
in Spain for the three varieties is as follows: Extra, 26s. 
per cwt ; flor, 21s. 6d. per cwt.; common, 12s. 6d. per 
cwt. The two better grades are packed in bags, one bag 
containing twenty bundles, but the third is shipped corded 
only. The best and the commonest roots are sent to the 
United States, the medium goods principally to Germany. 
When the root is cut to the usual bundle-size, the trim- 
mings are collected and sold to the local juice manufac- 
turers.—Chem. and Drugg. 


New Method of Manufacturing Iodoform. 


Mm. H. Surtitiot and H. Raynaud have discovered a 
method whereby iodoform can be manufactured from 
acetone on a commercial scale, in such a manner as to 
transform at once the whole of the iodine employed. The 
process is the following: A solution is made of 50 Gm. of 
potassium iodide, 6 Gm. of acetone, and 2 of sodium hy- 
drate in about 2 liters of cold water. Next a dilute solu- 
tion of potassium hypochlorite is dropped slowly into the 
first solution, which is to be stirred all the while. Iodo- 
form is immediately formed, rapidly concretes together, 
and precipitates. The operation continues until the whole 
of the iodide has been transformed into iodoform, and the 
yield is nearly equal to theory. As the reaction is not 
impeded by the presence of neutral sodium salts, even in 
considerable proportions, the process can be, and has 
been, successfully applied to the washings of varech 
ashes, Allthatis necessary is to first remove all sulphides 
and sulphites, and next to determine the quantity of 
iodides contained in the lye. A proportional amount of 
acetone being now added, the hypochlorite is let in drop 
by drop, and the whole iodine can thus at once be sepa- 
rated in the shape of iodoform. The following equations 
most likely represent the reaction [which has been recast 
by us.—Ep. Am. Dr.]: 


(1.) KI + KCIO = KCl + KIO 
pot. iodide pot: hypo- pot. chlo- pot. hypo- 
chlorite ride iodite 
(2.) 3KIO + C;H.O = CHI; + KC.H;0. + 2KOH 
pot. hypo- acetone iodo- pot. ace- potassa 
iodite form tate 


No chloroform or iodate is formed at any stage of the 
process, and the mother waters contain caustic alkali and 
potassium acetate.—Chem. and Drugg. 





Manicure Powder.—Oleate of tin, most commonly in 
use as a polishing powder for finger-nails, may be made 
by dissolving one part of white Castile soap in about six- 
teen parts of hot water, and adding gradually a ten-per- 
cent solution of chloride of tin until a precipitate no longer 
occurs. This precipitate is to be washed with water, and 
dried for use. Carmine may be used to color it.—Dr. Cir. 
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THE DISPENSATORY OF THE UNITED 
STaTEs OF AMERICA. By Dr. Gero. 
B. Woop and Dr. FRANKLIN BACHE. 
Sixteenth Edition. Rearranged, 
thoroughly revised, and largely re- 
written. With Illustrations. By 
H. C. Woop, M.D., LL.D.,  etce., 
JOSEPH P, REMINGTON, Ph.M., F.C.S., 
etc.,and SAMUEL P. SADTLER, Ph.D., 
F.C.S., etc. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott Company, 1888. Pp. 
2,091, large 8vo. Muslin, $7.00. 

THE fifteenth edition of this work ap- 

peared in 18838, since which time the 

additions to and changes in our knowl- 
edge of drugs have been so consid- 
erable as to require a very thorough 
revision of the contents. The editors 





announce over 600 pages of new mat- 
ter, but, to avoid an increase in the 
bulk of the volume, enough matter has 
been cut out during the revision to 
limit the actual increase in number of 
pages to 167. The following are afew 
of the changes noticed: Throughout 
the part devoted to officinal articles 
the text has undergone considerable 
alterations, some matter having been 
omitted here and there; matter has 
been subdivided so as to introduce 
new titles in many places, and one 
meets frequently with new paragraphs 
giving the result of recent researches. 
Part IL, of unofficinal articles, has 
been divided into two sections, the 
first consisting of the entire text of the 
National Formulary, and section sec- 
ond of the former list of unofficinal 
articles, which has also received many 


additions. 


Part III., relating to tests, 
has been revised and amplified. The 
chapter on mineral-spring waters con- 
tained in the fifteenth edition has 
been entirely omitted in this, effecting 
a considerable saving inspace. Asan 
indication of the increase in the 
amount of matter and the complete- 
ness with which the present edition is 
indexed, we will mention that this 
portion of the fifteenth edition cov- 
ered 77 pages, while the index of this 
edition extends over 91 pages. 
1863-1888: IN CELEBRATION OF THE 
TWENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY OF 
THE FARBWERKE, VORMALS MEISTER 
Lucius & BruENING. Hoechst on 
Main. 4vo. and fol. 
THIS souvenir, issued by the well- 
known aniline color-makers and 
manufacturers of antipyrine, is an 
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artistic treasure such as we seldom 
remember having seen issued on such 
an occasion by any firm. In a taste- 
fully embossed and printed portfolio 
is contained a quarto pamphlet giving 
a history of the works since their 
establishment. Accompanying this, 
is a fine, large, colored view of the 
works, and, as piéce de resistance, a 
folio carton, upon which are mounted, 
in the most tasteful manner, twenty 
flattened hanks of raw silk, dyed with 
various aniline colors, and so arranged 
as to present a perfect spectrum from 
red to violet, the beauty of which, es- 
pecially when viewed under proper 
light, must be seen to be appreciated. 
The whole reflects the greatest credit 
upon the designers. 


HAND-BooK OF MATERIA MEDICA, PHAR- 
MACY, AND THERAPEUTICS. Compiled 
for the Use of Students Preparing 
for Examination. By CUTHBERT 
BoweEn, M.D., B.A., Editor of ‘‘ Notes 
on Practice.” Philadelphia and 
London: F. A. Davis, 1888. Pp. 
366, small 8vo. Muslin, $1.40 net. 

THIS appears to be a very good com- 
pilation, and is published in attractive 
shape and size; but it is of the class of 
books which we wish might grow less 
instead of more numerous. Espe- 
cially do we object to the multiplica- 
tion of ready-made prescriptions and 
the tendency which such books en- 
courage, towards acquiring a super- 
ficial knowledge of medicinal sub- 
stances. 

The greatest proportion of space is 
devoted to the therapeutic effects of 
the articles mentioned, and the least 
to questions of a pharmaceutical na- 
ture. Indeed, in few instances is there 
any mention made of other than the 
most general features of a pharmaceu- 
tical character. On page 57 et seq. 
the author gives a ‘ 
Drugs Recognized by the United States 
Pharmacopeia ” which is unfortunate 
as a title, since it would lead many 
readers to suppose that the recogni- 
tion referred to the classification, 
which is incorrect, since the pharma- 
copoeia makes none. 


RECENT MATERIA MeEpicA. Notes on 
their Origin and Therapeutics. 
Third Edition. By F. Harowop 
LESCHER, F.C.S., ete. J. & A. Chur- 
chill, 11 New Burlington st., Lon- 
don, 1888. Pp. 92, 8vo. 

THE author states that nearly a hun- 
dred titles have been added to this 
third edition, and examination of the 
contents shows that very few, if any, 
of the recently announced remedial 
substances have been overlooked. 
The book is, in fact, a very admirable 
compilation of recent literature, so far 
as relates to the leading facts, and 
lacks but one thing to make it of 
greater value: that is a bibliographi- 
cal reference list. For general use, 
however, the present contents will 
satisfy the ordinary requirements. 


PicTORIAL HIsTOoRY OF ANCIENT PHAR- 
MACY, WITH SKETCHES OF EARLY 
MEDICAL PRACTICE. By HERMANN 
Peters. Translated from the Ger- 
man, and Revised, with numerous 
Additions. By Dr. Wm. NETTER. 
Chicago: G. P. Engelhard & Co., 
1889, 

Portions of the original work were 

translated by us and published in the 

AMERICAN DRUGGIST in February and 

March, 1887, at which time we com- 

mended the work to the attention of 

our readers. We are pleased that the 
enterprise of the Chicago house has 
put this translation of the entire book 
in a form which makes it available for 
readers of English. At the same time 
we are inclined to doubt the expediency 
of the changes and additions made by 
the American editor, since they were 
not needed to increase the value of the 
original. Moreover, the text, particu- 
larly in this part, contains some strik- 
ing misprints. The references to early 
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medicine and pharmacy in the United 
States, while interesting in themselves, 
might better have been published 
separately. At least it would have 
been better, so it seems to us, to have 
indicated in some manner the work of 
the editor and translator as distin- 
guished from that of Mr. Peters. 
While the text is handsome and well 
arranged, the illustrations, owing to 
the defective method of reproduction, 
are not quite up to the i of those 
in the original. These minor conside- 
rations aside, we have only words of 
commendation for the book, and as- 
sure our readers that they will not fail 
to be pleased with its perusal. 

CLINICAL LECTURES ON ALBUMINURIA. 
By THOMAS GRAINGER STEWART, 
M.D., Epin., ete. New York: Wm. 
Wood & Co., 1888. Pp. 250, 8vo. 

THE author is among the highest au- 

thorities on renal affections and has 

the additional merit of being an agree- 
able writer and accurate observer. 

The work at hand is based upon sev- 

eral contributions to journal literature 

and his former work on ‘‘Bright’s 

Disease of the Kidneys,” and accu- 

rately represents our knowledge of 

these affections at the present time. 

The list of references and the index 

are admirable features of the work. 

193 ILLUSTRATIONS. THE VEST-POCKET 
ANATOMIST (Founded upon‘‘ Gray ”’). 
By C. Henri Leonarp, A.M., M.D., 
etc. Fourteenth Revised Edition. 
Containing Dissection Hints and 
Visceral Anatomy. Detroit: The 
Illustrated Medical Journal Co. [No 
date.] Pp. 297. 

THIs is a vest-pocket anatomist only in 
title, no vest-pocket in common use 
being capable of containing it. It is 
an improvement upon the ordinary 
cram-book only in so far as it fur- 
nishes illustrations, which greatly aid 
in memorizing the enormous aggre- 
gation of facts connected with this 
branch of study. 

YEAR-BooK OF PHARMACY. Compris- 
ing abstracts of Papers relating to 
Pharmacy, Materia Medica, and 
Chemistry, contributed to British 
and Foreign Journals, from July Ist, 
1887, to June 380th, 1888, with the 
Transactions of the British Pharma- 
ceutical Conference at the XXVth 
Annual Meeting held at Bath, Sep- 
tember, 1888. London: J. & A. 
Churchill, 1888. Pp. 505, 8vo. 

In addition to the usual contents, 

this issue of the year-book contains 

the British unofficinal formulary, a 

feature which adds considerably to’ 

the value of the book as a work of ref- 
erence for American readers. 


THE CALENDAR OF THE PHARMACEUTI- 
CAL SOCIETY OF GREAT BRITAIN, 1889. 
London, 1889. Pp. 541, 8vo. 2s. 

WHILE most of the contents of this 

calendar are of local interest only, 

there is no more convenient authority 
for the legal status of pharmacy and 
pharmaceutical education in Great 

Britain. It should be found in all 

public libraries in this country. 

THE CHEMISTS’ AND DRUGGISTS’ DIARY, 
1889. Twenty-first Year of Publica- 
tion. Including Nostra Pharma 
ceutica, and other General and Spe- 
cial Information for the Chemical 
and Drug Trades. 

Tuis publication preserves its interest- 
ing character and practical value, and 
is alone worth the price of subscrip- 
tion to the journal. The space de- 
voted this year to practical formulas 
and suggestions is unusually great. 

MINERAL RESOURCES OF THE UNITED 
States. Calendar Year 1887. Da- 
vip T. Day, Chief of Division of 
Mining Statistics and Technology. 
Washington : Government Print- 
ing Office, 1888. Pp. 832,8vo. Mus- 
lin, $0.50. 

Tuis is the fifth in a series of valuable 

reports commenced in 1882, and con- 

tains a great deal of valuable informa- 
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tion. The chapter on mineral waters, 

by A. C. Peale, and another on mineral 

paints, are likely to be of especial inter- 
est to the drug trade. Copies of the 
report may be purchased by inclosing 

a postal note or money order to the 

director of the U.S. Geological Sur- 

vey, Washington, D. C. 

ANNUAL REPORT OF THE BOARD OF 
HEALTH OF THE CITY OF MINNEAPO- 
Lis. For the year ending March 
31st, 1888. Pp. 96, 8vo. With map. 

THIs is a model report, in so far as it 

covers the field of municipal sanita- 

tion. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE OHIO STATE 
PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION at its 
Tenth Annual Meeting, held in Co- 
lumbus, June 12th, 18th, 14th, and 
15th, 1888. Together with the Con- 
stitution, By-Laws, and List of Mem- 
bers. Pp. 144, 8vo. 

THis latest volume of an interesting 

series of reports is fully as interesting 

and valuable as its predecessors. 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE TrExas STATE 
PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION, held 
at Austin, June 12th, 13th, and 14th, 
1888, etc. Pp. 59, 8vo. 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE MINNESOTA STATE 
PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION at the 
Fourth Annual Meeting, held at 
Stillwater, Minn., June 12th and 
13th, 1888. Pp. 140, 80. 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE AMERICAN PHAR- 
MACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION at the 
Thirty-sixth Annual Meeting, held 
at Detroit, Mich., Sept., 1888. Also 
the Constitution, By-Laws, and 
Rollof Members. Philadelphia, 1888. 
Pp. 700 and 176, 8vo. 

THIS is arranged in sections corre- 

sponding to the sections composing the 

association. Twenty-one papers and 
the allied discussions are included, 
and the report on the progress of 
pharmacy covers nearly 300 pages. 

The unofficinal formulary, with an in- 

dependent index, is bound with the 

proceedings, and adds greatly to the 
value of the volume. 

REPORT ON HyDROPHOBIA. By CHAS. 
W. Duss, M.D., of Philadelphia. 
Reprinted from the Transactions of 
Medical Society of the State of 
Pennsylvania. Pp. 8, 8vo. 

A NEw SERIES OF BERLIN WOOLS FOR 
THE SCIENTIFIC DETECTION OF SuB- 
NORMAL COLOR-PERCEPTION (Color- 
blindness. By CHARLES A. OLIVER, 
M.D., of Philadelphia. Reprinted 
from the Transactions of the Ameri- 
can Ophthalmological Society, 1886. 
Pp. 13, 8vo. 

THE PREFERABLE CLIMATE FOR PHTHI- 
sis; or the Comparative Impor- 
tance of Different Climatic Attri- 
butes in the Arrest of Chronic 
Pulmonary Diseases. By CHARLES 
Denison, A.M., M.D. Pp. 15, large 
8vo, with map. 

CATALOGUE OF THE TOKYO MEDICAL 
LiprarRY. Tokyo, 1888. Pp. 46, 
small 8vo. 

Wuy ELECTROLYTIC TREATMENT OF 
STRICTURE DOES NOT SUCCEED IN ALL 
Hanns. By G. C. H. MeEtEr, M.D. 
Pp. 18, small 8vo. 

ESSENTIAL OIL OF SANDAL (OI. Santal. 
Flav. Pur.): Its History, Prepara- 
tion, and Properties. By L. Mipy, 
Pharmacien de ire Classe. Paris, 
1887. Pp. 39, small 8vo. 

PHENACETINE (Beyer). A new Anti- 
pyretic and Antineuralgic. W. H. 
Schieffelin & Co., New York, 1888. 
Pp. 24, 8vo. 

REpPoRT on the Experiments made in 
1887 in the Treatment of the Downy 
Mildew and the Black-Rot of the 
Grape Vine, with a Chapter on the 
Apparatus for Applying Remedies 
for these Diseases. Prepared by F. 
LAMSON SCRIBNER, under the Direc- 
tion of the Commissioner of Agri- 
culture. Washington, 1888. Pp. 
113, 8vo. 














